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Purina Dealer Harvey (left) shows Banker Skelton how records are kept on caged hens. 


—says Doyle C. Skelton, Vice-President and Cashier 
Gibson County Bank, Princeton, Indiana 


“Ed Harvey, our local Purina 
Dealer, has been a valued cus- 
tomer of our Bank ever since 
his business was started five years 
ago,” says Mr. Skelton. 


“We worked with Ed Harvey 
Farm Supply in the introduction 
of caged hens, ‘Pig Parlors’ and 
modern methods of raising 
broilers and turkeys. We believe 
such teamwork is a valuable 
community service because it 
adds many thousands of dollars 
to the annual farm income of 
our trading area. This, in turn, 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN 


has helped other businesses in 
Princeton, including Gibson 
County Bank. 


“We never have had a loss on a 
production loan to farmers.” 
* * * x 

Gibson County Bank... “The Bank 
of Tomorrow” .. . considers Mr. 
Harvey's recommendation of a 
prospective customer to be very 
good. It has found that Mr. Harvey’s 
work with feeders, giving them the 
benefits of Purina Research, helps 
them make money and serves as ex- 
tra protection for the Bank’s loans. 


SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 








“WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER 
HELPS BUILD COMMUNITY PROSPERITY” 
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1960 IBA CONVENTION SET | 
FOR NEXT MAY IN DENVER 


“New” is the key word for the 1960 convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association, which will feature a new format in a brand new 
hotel. 

IBA President O.K. Johnson of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, announces 
that the 1960 convention will be held in Denver, Colorado, next May 
22 to 26, inclusive. Convention headquarters will be Denver’s new 
Hilton Hotel, now under construction and scheduled for completion 
early next year. 

Traditionally, the convention has lasted three days with the first day 
devoted to an all day meeting of the executive council, followed by 
two days of general sessions. 

The 1960 convention of five days duration will have the same 
number of days devoted to business, with the two extra days being 
allocated to excursions in scenic Colorado. There will be no association 
sponsored trip before or after the convention. 

On completion of a trip to Denver, Mr. Johnson was enthusiastic 
about the city as a convention site. Bankers there are pleased at the 
choice and have pledged their full co-operation, he said, and city 
officials have promised that the welcome mat will be out for everyone 

attending the sessions. 
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From This... Vo This... 


A garage turned bank? Sounds a little far fetched, but the pressure of 
“growing pains” made it necessary in the case of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Stuttgart, Arkansas. The results are excellent. 

Realizing the need for expansion, Farmers and Merchants officials 
acquired a large, centrally-located building which had served as the 
former home of an auto agency and repair department. Plans and 
designs were supplied by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America and the unique transformation began. 

First, the entire exterior of the building was cleaned and streamlined. Brick 
areas were covered with vinyl coating and a completely new contemporary 
entrance installed. 

The garage’s service department was ideally suited for conversion into an 
indoor drive-up installation, say Bank Building officials. An in and out traffic 
pattern to and from the two drive-up units was designed to conform with 
the traffic pattern of surrounding streets. Outdoor parking accommodations 
for customer convenience were also provided at the bank’s new location. 

Builders completely renovated space which had been the auto 
showroom. This houses the bank’s public lobby, vault lobby and the 
officers’ area. The new lobby features recessed lighting, acoustical 
tile ceilings, terrazzo floors and an eye-pleasing combination of colors 
and wood types. 

A safe-deposit vault, bookkeeping department and employee recreation room, 
formed from space which was formerly the agency’s office and parts depart- 
ment, completed the conversion from garage to bank. 
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Fewer Banks 
Held Up, Drop 
In Loot Noted 


Fewer bank holdups during part of 
1958 and 1959 and a drop in the 
amount of loot taken by bandits is 
reported by the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. The committee 
takes this as “evidence of better 
planned protection on the part of 
banks.” 

Despite recent widespread publicity 
on bank holdups, says the report, the 
actual number during the first half 
of the year ended February 28 was 
less than during the comparable six 
months ended February 28, 1958. 


142 Holdups 


During the six months, there were 
142 banks held up with loot totaling 
$734,748, compared with 145 holdups 
with loot of $836,901 during the com- 
parable period a year ago. The de- 
cline of three in the total number of 
successful holdups was accompanied 
by a drop of $102,153 in the loot 
taken by the bandits. Thirty-five hold- 
up attacks were frustrated by banks, 
compared with 19 in the first half of 
the previous year. 

Says the ABA report, “Attacks by 
lone bandits, men or women, con- 
tinue to present the favored method 
of robbing banks. During the six 
months under review, eight out of 
every 10 holdups were committed by 
lone bandits. Singly, they entered 
144 banks and were apprehended in 
the banks or left the premises with- 
out loot in 33 cases. 

“Others were arrested shortly after 
leaving the banks, and all or a major 
portion of the loot was recovered. 
The average take of the lone bandit 
was $2,784 in 144 cases, compared 
with an average take of $10,082 in 
33 holdups by two or more bandits. 
Only two of the 33 attacks were 
frustrated. 


Coast Areas Worst Hit 


“Statistics on crimes of violence 
against banks during the six months’ 
period show that the states of Cali- 
fornia and New York had the worst 
experience followed by two central 
states, Michigan and Ohio. 
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BANKER ADVISES 





Be Active in Politics to Promote 


Independent Banking Cause 


Recently, with the co-operation of 
many, many bankers of the State of 
New York, we were successful in de- 
feating what was termed the Omni- 
bus Bank Bill. We called it the Omin- 
ous Octopus Bill. The defeat could 
not have been accomplished without 
the untiring efforts of many of my 
friends in this business. 

I am not going to bore you with 
all of the details in connection with 
the bill. Suffice it to say that what 
the opposition attempted to do was to 
set up two banking districts instead 
of nine. One would consist of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, Queens and Rich- 
mond, as set up, and then they want- 
ed to come out in the suburbs: West- 
chester, Nassau, Suffolk, Rockland. 

I speak to you this afternoon, in 
the few minutes allotted to me, as the 
president of the Community Banks of 
New York State, as a state director 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, and as president of the First 
National Bank of Spring Valley, New 
York. 


‘Insatiable Appetites’ 


I endorse everything that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has said and cer- 
tainly they had a much better organi- 
zation than we, for there is too much 
complacency in New York. I was dis- 
turbed when Larry Mansfield from 
Long Island said this to me: “Char- 
ley, many of the boys want to com- 
promise.” 

If we should compromise, we are 
dead; we are through. You open up 
that door a crack and before you 
know it, it is wide open, because these 
people have insatiable appetites. They 
will not be satisfied until there are 
just a few of them running the bank- 
ing system of the State of New York. 
If they achieve that, I really believe 
they will soon have the entire system 
of this great country of ours. 

We have one holding company now 
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About the Speaker . . . 


One of the most stirring talks 
at the convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bank- 
ers Association 
in Philadelphia 
was delivered 
by Charles W. 
Hawkins, New 
York State IBA 
director. Mr. 
Hawkins, presi- 
dent of the First 
MR. HAWKINS National Bank 
in Spring Valley, New York, also 
is president of the Community 
Banks of New York State. He 
played a key role during the past 
session of the state legislature in 
defeating the proposed banking 
legislation he refers to as the Om- 
inous Octopus Bill.” 





doing business in our state, with re- 
sources of approximately one and a 
half billion dollars. They are frozen 
until February 15, 1960. In the mean- 
time, however, they are permitted to 
take over banks where one of theirs 
has been established, and recently we 
lost the State Bank of Pearl River 
and they set up the Marine Midland 
Bank of Nyack. It was formerly the 
Nyack Bank & Trust Company. 


Distinction without Difference 


There is a hairline of difference be- 
tween a holding company and a 
branch banking system. One is a sop, 
the other is a little more direct. You 
will be interested in knowing what 
the president of one of our large 
banks said to me not too long ago. I 
know him very well and I went down 
to see him and I said to him, rather 
facetiously, “What do you want me 
to do after you take us over?” 

He replied, “You would be amazed 
at the number of bankers who have 


come to us saying, ‘If you are suc- 
cessful in your fight and get the right 
to do it, we would like to have you 
take us over’.” 

Why is that? The management is 
old. The directors are old. Their 
methods are antiquated. Their profits 
are small, and they realize that if they 
sell out their worries are behind 
them. They increase the marketability 
of their stock, and perhaps tempo- 
rarily the return. 


Disquieting Development 


Now, that is rather disquieting, 
isn’t it? I know it is to me, and I 
assume that it is to you. 

The directors of these banks are 
at fault. The employees are not, be- 
cause directors are supposed to be 
the hirers, the employers of the offi- 
cers of an institution. 

We in New York are very grateful, 
of course, that the bill was defeated 
39 to 17. The Democrats stood as a 
man. Our Republican friends were 
sufficient in number to defeat it 2 to 
1. What will happen in ’60? If Mans- 
field is right and if our fellows are 
tired and they want to compromise, 
we are dead. 


Poor Organizing Job 


You know, we bankers do a 
pretty lousy job in this respect. 
When it comes to organizing our 
people, when it comes to taking 
our place in the political front, 
we don’t do it. Why? Because 
most of you are afraid. Yes, you 
are afraid. You don’t find the la- 
bor unions stepping back, do 
you? Aren’t they an example of 
organization? Aren’t they in- 
fluencing the elections through- 
out this country of ours today? 

Where are you? Now, you might 
say, “What has that guy ever done?” 
In all humility, I say to you that I 
was for 14 years the Rockland Coun- 
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how to build the 


perfect 
bank 


If you could personally interview the thousands of bank offi- 
cers who, over the past half century, have been involved in 
bank modernization and new construction... if you could 
learn from their experience the things to do and the things to 
avoid... you would probably then have the formula needed 
to supervise successfully the building of the perfect bank. 


An impractical approach? Obviously it is. But you can get 
the very same information when you call in the specialists from 
Bank Building Corporation... specialists with the practical 
experience gained from completing over 3500 financial proj- 
ects in the past 47 years., 


Bank Building offers you the world’s topflight organization of 
operational analysts, designers, planners, engineers, crafts- 
men, and construction experts . . . a team devoted to financial 
design exclusively. These are men who know your business 
and its needs, who know how to avoid the pitfalls that await 
the unspecialized designer... because they have met and 
solved virtually every financial design problem that could be 
encountered. And, all of this specialized service costs you 
no more! 





This is an era of specialization ...in medicine, in science, in 
business. Bank designing, too, demands highly specialized 
skill and experience. When expertly planned, your bank’s 
physical quarters assure you maximum operating efficiency 
... highest operating profits. 


If you’re thinking about modernization or new construction, 
it will pay you to investigate the specialists at Bank Building 
Corporation. Write or call us today ... there’s no obligation, 
of course. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON Ave. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 MADISON Ave. 
CHICAGO, 333 NorTH MICHIGAN 


SAN FRANCISCO, 355 StockTon STREET. 
ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BUILDING 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as 
Bank Building Corporation, International 







Specialization in two fields of design are shown in the multi-storied 
First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah (top), and the under-bank 
drive-in built for Cincinnati's Central Trust Company 








Operating efficiency is the key to this interior 





designed for Highland National Bank, New 
burgh, New York 









FOUR BANKERS from the keystone state get together following their election 
as officers of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association for the year beginning July 1. 
They are: (left to right) T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president of The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown, who was elected president of the association; William A. 
Huff, Jr., president of Hollidaysburg Trust Company, who was elected vice 
president; John H. Decker, president, Tioga County Savings & Trust Co., Wells- 
boro, who was named treasurer, and Belden L. Daniels of Harrisburg, executive 


manager of the association. 


ty Chairman of the Republican Party, 
and now things have gotten in such 
a mess that many of my friends have 
asked me to come back, but that I 
will not do because I am too contro- 
versial and, if need be, I will go with 
the Democrats in order to elect men 
who are willing to fight to preserve 
our independent banking system. 


Time to Shed Coats 


This is a time when we must take 
our coats off. You can sit back very 
complacently and say, “Let the other 
boys do it.” Well, they are not going 
to do it. 1 will bet half of you don’t 
know the district you come from, or 
who your district leader is. You may 
know your county chairman. Do you 
know your county chairman? 

Do you know who represents you 
in Congress, in both branches? Do 
you know him well? Have you ever 
met him? Have you tried to meet 
him? Possibly not. That is one of the 
reasons we are in the mess we are in 
today. 

If more businessmen, if more bank- 
ers would take an interest in things 
political, how much better it would 
be. You know, politics is the art of 
government. What could we accom- 
plish? Would anyone in this room 
dare hazard a guess? 
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Yesterday at the Executive Council 
meeting many got up and identified 
themselves as Republicans and Demo- 
crats. That is fine. Certainly we are 
in favor of a two-party system, but I 
said to them, and I say to you, that 
people today are electing personali- 
ties. They are not voting for party 
labels as they used to. 

We have a Republican Governor, a 
man for whom I have a lot of respect. 
He has a way with him—just ask the 
ladies! I used this story to illustrate 
my point yesterday. 


Wooing Women’s Votes 


There was a convention of pub- 
lishers and editors held, I think, at 
Saranac Lake this last fall when this 
gentleman was campaigning, and he 
made it a point to go from table to 
table and express how happy he was 
to have made the acquaintance of 
the people there, and one of my 
friends, who is very frank—and I 
happen to like frankness, I think it 
can hurt sometimes but I have al- 
ways said that frankness is one of 
the fine jewels we humans possess— 
said, “I haven’t had the pleasure of 
meeting you, Mr. Rockefeller.” 

He said, “You haven’t? Now, see 
here, we will have to do something 
about that.” 


He went to the table, got a chair 
and sat down beside her and sat there 
for about five minutes. Then, on the 
way out of that hall he said, “Good- 
bye, Mrs. Blank, good-bye.” 

She said, “He’s the greatest man 
that God ever made.” 


Don’t Sell Women Short 


Now, as a practical politician, or 
an ex-politician—and I think I was 
fairly practical—I say to you, never 
sell the women short. This gentleman 
will go out in the highways and by- 
ways come 1960, unless something 
happens, and he could be elected, and 
maybe he would make a good presi- 
dent. 

We don’t like the cut of his jib 
right now, for he has said that this 
next session of the legislature he 
would make this octopus banking bill 
an administration matter. Well, now, 
again, knowing something about pa- 
tronage, which is the lifeblood of 
every party, he could conceivably get 
his way. 

But I ask you, does this man go 
into this with his hands clean? He 
has a brother who is the president of 
one of the largest banks in New York 
City and he has relatives in another. 
I assume the gentleman is astute and 
we fervently hope that he will abide 
by the vote of the legislators and be 
governed by that and be neutral in 
this fight, because a governor is a 
powerful influence in any state, 
whether it be New York or any other. 


Challenge to All 


Ladies and gentlemen, this inde- 
pendent banking should be a chal- 
lenge to each and every one of us. 
We should work ceaselessly for it. 

The other side has much money. 
Money is power. This group, the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, is the 
one that really represents the banks 
of this country. You can hardly ex- 
pect—without mentioning any other 
organizations—that those who rec- 
ceive their principal stipends from 
these giants of banking are going to 
take a step in our direction. 

Keep your eyes on New York. We 
will be battling, but I admire so 
much what I heard the gentleman 
from Missouri say, because organiza- 
tion is a wonderful thing and they 
have it. We are woefully weak in 
comparison, but we are going to do 
our best between now and the next 
session of the legislature to keep our 
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DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY sign of the Second National Bank of Belvidere, 
Illinois, proclaims to all that bank has been serving the community for three- 
quarters of a century. Below, a lobby scene during open house marking the 
event. At the close of its first day of business in 1884, the bank had a capital 
structure of $93,240.94. Today, it has $200,000 in capital, $400,000 in surplus 
and $125,000 in undivided profits. Officers are Omar B. Wright, chairman; Sid- 
ney E. Gorman, president; Hugh R. Dysart, Oliver W. Perry and Wilbur M. 


Hoffman, vice presidents, and Charles F. Turner, cashier. 





people alive and awake to the situa- 
tion. 


Must Fight Indifference 


We have found it very difficult to 
keep the public aroused about such 
a thing, about such a matter, for 
there is an air of indifference. 

Well, now, our conscience is clear 
about serving our people and if I step 
on anyone’s toes, I am sorry. We 
have never stopped taking GI mort- 
gage loans, and too many bankers 
have put profits before patriotism 
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with the GI program. We have made 
them at 4, we made them at 4.5. I 
think today the rate is 4.75 per cent. 

Have you been doing that? Have 
you been selling banking in your 
community? Have you been doing 
this for those fellows who went out 
and won this war for us? 

Do you make comparable loans if 
the character of the borrower is 
good? Do your banks make mortgage 
loans, GI or otherwise? 

And what about the participation 
of your people in civic activities? 





There is a lot riding on this. If we 
could only get you aroused to the 
point where you will leave this room 
today determined that when you get 
back home you are going to do some- 
thing tangible about it, that you are 
going to get into this political arena. 
Don’t call politics a rotten business. 
It is not a rotten business. If it is 
rotten, you are partly responsible for 
it because you must get out there 
and take your coat off and go to 
work. Oh, it is an easy matter to 
criticize the other fellow, | know 
that. 

I beseech you, I beg you, get in 
line politically. Let’s show them the 
power that the individual banker has 
in his community. Get your employ- 
ees to pledge that they will go out 
and visit 20 families—your customers 
to do likewise. Put petitions in your 
lobby. If you do that, we can de- 
feat or elect any candidate who puts 
his head up. 


Independents of 
California Hear 
College President 


Independent Bankers of northern 
and southern California met recently 
and heard a talk by Dr. William C. 
Rust, president of California Western 
University. He spoke on “Some Basic 
Ingredients of Freedom.” 

The annual meeting of the IBA 
groups is a feature of the California 
Bankers Association cenvention, held 
this year at Coronado. 

A. W. Ehrnman, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Ontario and president of the South- 
ern California Independent Bankers 
Association, presided. 

Honor guests were William J. Mur- 
phy, California superintendent of 
banks; Bert A. Betts, state treasurer; 
W. F. Volberg, vice president of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco; 
Russell M. Cook, president American 
Trust Company, San Francisco and 
president of the California Bankers 
Association; Gus A. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach and president- 
elect of the California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Anderson Borthwick, 
president First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego. 
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Bank Superintendent Blasts 
‘Revolving Credit’ Plans 


R. E. McDaniel, superintendent of 
banks for Ohio, has aimed a block- 
buster at “the hottest trend in bank- 
ing”’—revolving check-credit and 
charge-account plans. He terms these 
plans “just warmed-over ideas cam- 
ouflaged to circumvent the laws and 
decisions of the courts . . . enacted 
and rendered as a result of the un- 
safe and unsound practices of the 
Roaring Twenties.” 

Further, he declared that the cost 
charged customers for such plans “is 
tainted with usury.” He promised, 
“Appropriate measures will be in- 
voked wherever such plans are in 
operation.” 

Mr. McDaniel challenged the comp- 
troller of the currency to exercise his 
responsibility for keeping interest 
rates in line in national banks in 
Ohio. Said the Ohio superintendent, 
“Whether he (the comptroller) will 
adroitly countenance this plan which 
is in contravention of law, opinions 
of court and not in the best interest 
of the public, remains to be seen.” 


Reviews Activities 


Partial texts of memoranda on this 
subject, as released by Mr. McDaniel, 
follow: 

For the past 90 days this office has 
had under consideration plans _pur- 
ported to be new ideas in credit ex- 
tension and additional banking serv- 
ices. 

The conclusion of this office is that 
they are just warmed-over ideas cam- 
ouflaged to circumvent the laws and 
decisions of the courts that were en- 
acted and rendered as a result of the 
unsafe and unsound practices of the 
Roaring Twenties. These plans and 
ideas have been given new names, 


Overdrafts have been declared illegal 
by the courts and practices of per- 
mitting overdrafts have been consist- 
ently criticised by both state and na- 
tional supervisory authorities. 


‘Perpetual Loan’ 


Revolving credit is a banker’s jar- 
gon for a perpetual loan. The practice 
of permitting perpetual loans by de- 
mand notes and notes without a defi- 
nite repayment program and which 
will not clear within a reasonable 
period of time is not considered to 
be in keeping with sound credit poli- 
cies. Revolving credit plans are deem- 
ed to be in this same category. 

These innovations in banking 
are not considered to be in the 
best interest of the public for 
various reasons, the principal 
one being the cost of the plan to 
the customer is tainted with usu- 


ry and places public relations of 
banks in jeopardy. 

During the past year there has 
been a decided increase in the num- 
ber of complaints to this office rela- 
tive to the rate of interest charged 
and rebate for prepayment of con- 
sumer loans on the part of banks. 
Recently out of six complaints, five 
national banks and one state bank 
were involved. In each instance the 
customer had a legitimate complaint. 


No Rebate 


For example, a professional man 
had financed a car on a 24 month 
contract. He paid the loan in six 
months and did not receive a rebate 
on the unearned interest. 

His reaction, and rightfully so, was 
that it would have cost less to borrow 
the money from a finance company, 
and he stated in no uncertain terms 














A PUBLIC service gesturé much appreciated by harried motorists of St. Joseph, 
Michigan, is the row of change meters, shown above, which were installed by 
Peoples State Bank. Sign above the change meters says “The Peoples State Bank 
welcomes you to St. Joseph. These change meters are placed here by the bank 
for your convenience.” 


but a “rose is just as sweet by any 
other name.” 

For example, the revolving credit 
plan is basically nothing more than 
an extension of credit by overdrafts. 
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that he was going to advise his 
friends and patients to stay away 
from banks if they needed to borrow 
money. Try and measure the extent 
of the adverse effect this will have 
on the public relations of banks gen- 
erally! 

In considering these various plans 
bankers have argued that they need 
to take their services to the people; 
also the large eastern banks have 
placed such plans in operation and 
they just have to be good. 


‘Familiar Bell’ 


That rings a familiar bell! It will 
be remembered that a similar song 
was sung in the Roaring Twenties, 
particularly relative to the investment 
in securities. | ask you, what were 
the results of being lulled to sleep by 
this song at that time? 

This office agrees that banks 
should improve their services but it 
should not be done by adopting un- 
safe and unsound loaning policies 
and practices or delegating the re- 
sponsibilities of transacting the busi- 
ness of banking to a third party. 

Banks should enhance their public 
relations and improve their services 
if they would discard the horse and 
buggy banking hours of nine to two 
and provide convenient hours for the 
rank and file to transact their busi- 
ness. 

Attached is a summary of the posi- 
tion taken by this office relative to 
revolving credit, credit card financ- 
ing and in-plant banking. 


* * « 


Revolving Credit (by check ) 


This office has ruled on one plan 
now in effect in one state bank and 
reported to be in operation in several 
national banks. 

It is our opinion this state bank 
is not operating within its powers 
in loaning money under such a plan 
because: 

(1) Obligation is not in form of 
negotiable instrument and does not 
come within the definition of a 
promissory note. 

(2) The form of obligation is an 
evidence of debt which requires spe- 
cific approval by this office. 

(3) Obligation provides for a rate 
of interest together with service 
charge that is in violation of Section 
1309.01 of the Revised Code “Maxi- 
mum rate of Interest.” 
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“What's this I hear about you getting 
in with the wrong bunch of delin- 
quents?” 


This contention is substantiated by 
Attorney General’s opinion No. 511 
which states in part as follows: 


Legal Opinion 

“If a note carries a flat rate above 

eight per cent on its face, in ordi- 

nary banking, that rate is usurious. 

If by extra charges the rate is 

increased beyond eight per cent 

the criterion is whether or not the 
charges are bona fide or a mere 
device for exacting usury.” 

Also the Court has spoken as noted 
in syllabus of case Allhouse v. Bank 
and Trust Company, 30 NP (NS) 17, 
19 and 17, 20 as follows: 

“All laws pertaining to usury are 
enacted for the protection of the 
borrower, and are not simply idle 
pronouncements to the lender of 
that amount which he may expect 
to receive by way of profit. 
If the total amount contracted to 
be paid by the borrower before, 
for, or after the use of the money 
actually received for the period of 
time it is used, regardless of the 
names used for various charges, 
is in excess per annum of eight 
per cent, then the excess is usu- 
rious.” 


Challenge to Comptroller 


All state banks together with na- 
tional banks are subject to the laws 
of this state regulating the rate of 
interest that can be charged in the 
loaning of money. 

In addition to state law, national 
banks are subject to federal statutes 
which provide a more severe penalty 
for the extraction of interest that is 
usurious. 

It is the responsibility of the 
comptroller of the currency to 
administer the federal and state 
statutes as they relate to national 
banks and whether he will adroit- 
ly countenance this plan which 


is in contravention of law, opin- 
ions of court and not in the best 
interest of the public, remains 
to be seen. 

To summarize, the revolving cred- 
it plans that have been reviewed 
by this office to date are considered 
to be in violation of law and opinions 
of the courts and contrary to prior 
opinions of the Attorney General of 
Ohio. From a practical standpoint, 
they are not considered to be in 
keeping with sound credit concepts. 
Appropriate measures will be in- 
voked whenever such plans are in 
operation. 


Credit Card Financing 





The obligation must be in the form 
of a negotiable instrument and come 
within the definition of a promissory 
note, for a bank to legally acquire 
this type of paper. 

If the obligation is in the form 
of evidence of debt, prior specific 
approval of the form and amount of 
investment must be obtained from 
the superintendent of banks. 

From a practical standpoint, this 
office does not look with favor on 
this type of financing by banks. 


In-Plant Banking 





The one plan reported to this office 
that is in operation by a manufac- 
turing concern and a national bank 
has been reviewed and it is the opin- 
ion of this office that the manufactur- 
ing concern is engaged in the busi- 
ness of banking in violation of Sec- 
tions 1101.01 and 1101.02 of the 
Revised Code of Ohio. 

A cease and desist order has been 
directed to the corporation involved 
in this case and the national supervis- 
ing authorities have been notified 
that the bank in being a party to 
this plan is in violation of the bank- 
ing laws for the reason it is indirect- 
ly transacting business in a_ place 
other than that designated in its arti- 
cles of incorporation or association, 
or a legally constituted branch. 

A bank cannot do by indirection 
that which it cannot do by direction. 

In addition to the violation of state 
law, it is believed that the parties 
involved are in violation of the regu- 
lation of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corpcration relative to the mis- 
leading statements and advertising 
that deposits are insured. 
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SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


With considerable pride we 
recently announced plans 
for a complete remodeling 

of our bank building 

at Seventh and Robert. 
Inside and out—from top to 
bottom —our quarters will 
be modernized to provide the 
very finest banking facilities 
for your convenience. 








ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ......... $ 22,646,067.15 
U. §. Government Securities ....... 21,913,291.46 
Obligations of U. S. Government 
PERE SS ive sien wee Hee 1,559,565.75 
State, County and Municipal 
RNID ass eee ep aels he Oe 8,007,182.44 
CREE OMS sik ee Poo el ce once. 642,799.18 
ipa i eer te Pip anya ent Pa eae 52,266,770.28 
Federal Funds Sold ................ 600,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ........ 180,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ........ 390,449.66 
Investment Bank Building — 
Furniture and Fixtures ......... 1,082,057.67 
CPRROE NONE ees ak docile a4 65,828.10 
TOTAL ASSETS ..........$109,354,011.69 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Vice President 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AS OF JUNE 10, 1959 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


LIABILITIES: 


Denon <4 ok ae Sa 
Unearned Discount .............. 1,068,861 .32 
Accrued Taxes, Interest 
SM BROOONEE SS ccc kis ey cece 818,791.94 
Other Liabilities = 25.035 oe 81,540.01 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... $101 495,392.38 
CAPITAL: 
Common Stock ......$2,500,000.00 
SURI i is es 3,500,000.00 


Retained Earnings .. 1,398,619.31 
Reserve for 


Contingencies ..... 460,000.00 
‘TOTAL: CAPITAL 3. 2../054-2; 7,858,619.31 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AND: CAPER Abs i5¢ 6ccc: $109,354,011.69 


Art HAEssIG Dae MorriLu 
Asst. Vice President Representative 
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CONVENTION ADDRESS 





Economic Signposts Show Red, 
In Addition to Green, Amber 


I want to explore with you today 
some of the economic signposts and 
lights that are flashing green, yellow 
and red, and see if we can reach some 
conclusion or exchange some ideas 
about a conclusion as to what is in 
store for us in the short run, and by 
the “short run” I will define that as 
18 months; and what we face in the 
long run, and by the “long run” I 
have in mind this decade of the 1960s 
that faces us. 

But before I do, I want to indicate 
the spirit in which I am going to ex- 
change these ideas with you. I was 
looking over The New Yorker maga- 
zine the other day and I came across 
a cartoon which I just had to bring 
with me, so no matter how serious or 
allegedly profound I become, I want 
you to keep in mind that I do have 
this attitude. 

The cartoon shows a worried man 
in a doctor’s office saying this: “Like 
most people, doctor, I have been wor- 
ried about Russia, worried about the 
atom bomb, about China, about Egypt 
and the missile gap; about juvenile 
delinquency and the national debt and 
lots of other things but, doctor, that 
is not the reason I am here. I am here 
because last week I felt as if I had 
come up with a perfectly marvelous 
solution for all of them.” 


Many ‘Green’ Indicators 


Now, we don’t have to spend much 
time on the indicators that are flash- 
ing green—and you know these indi- 
cators are something like the traffic 
lights that we met coming up here. 
Every day or every week on your desk 
you have the indicators sent to you 
free in various bank letters, or you 
create them yourselves. We know that 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Production is climbing somewhere 
above where it was in the peak of 
1956 and the early part of 1957. 

We know that, of course, personal 
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income is higher and retail sales are 
holding well above last year, and so 
forth. Let me mention three that I 
think will show great improvement 
and are more critical than any I have 
mentioned, namely, machine tool 
orders. 

Machine tool orders are one of the 
best indicators of the confidence that 
heavy industry has in the near future. 
These orders are once more showing 


a solid uptrend. 


Sees Faster Rise 


I think that machine tool orders 
will go up faster in the future, along 
with one other critical indicator, 
namely, the amount of money that 
business spends, especially in indus- 
try, on capital tools and equipment. 

As you know, the boom of 1956 to 
some extent was a boom of capital 
spending in plant and equipment; that 


About the Speaker . . . 


A professor of economics at 
the New York University Gradu- 
ate School of 
Business Ad- 
ministration, 
Dr. Joseph S. 
Keiper is wide- 
ly known for 
his interesting 
analyses of eco- 
nomic trends. 

a He has been at 
DR. KEIPER NYU since 
1945. Since November of 1956 
he has served as assistant eco- 
nomic consultant to the Hanover 
Bank of New York City. He also 
has done consultant work for 
manufacturers and insurance 
firms. Appearing on this and 
succeeding pages is a partial text 
of the talk he delivered to the 
convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association in Philadel- 
phia. 





it dropped very sharply in 1957 from 
about $38 billion to $30 billion which, 
proportionately, is a very severe drop. 

I think that machine tools and capi- 
tal spending will rise more than ex- 
pected within the future 10 to 18 
months, for one major reason. I am 
convinced, on the basis of study and 
projection, that profits will be much 
higher in American industry the next 
18 months than we anticipate at this 
time. 

Remarkable Record 


While there are many reasons, | 
would like to indicate one. It is evi- 
dent now from the decline of 1957 
that American industry, in general, 
has a much lower breakeven point 
than we ever anticipated. 

It is remarkable that industries like 
steel, for example, could operate at 
48 to 50 per cent of capacity and 
show some respectable earnings. If 
they can show this low breakeven 
point—and I think it is being reduced 
by the remarkable degree of automa- 
tion we have achieved in the last few 
years—I repeat, if they can show this 
breakeven point at 48 or 50 per cent 
of capacity, as we approach 90 to 95 
per cent of capacity I think the earn- 
ings will show even more substantial 
improvement. 


Profit Link 


And despite all the portentous talk 
about long-term planning, machine 
tool orders and plant and equipment 
spending are very closely linked with 
the attitudes and feelings about near- 
term profits. 

Another critical indicator that I 
think will show remarkable improve- 
ment within the next 18 months is the 
automobile industry. You know, col- 
lege professors have a right to speak 
knowingly about the problems of the 
automobile industry. This is perhaps 
the first time in the history of the 
world that college professors ever an- 
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ticipated a style trend. We have al- 
ways owned small, compact cars. 

There is no question in my mind 
that at last Detroit has learned the 
lesson that we are not all Buck Rogers 
and, as a result, I think that the new 
compact models that will be produced 
in the fall, spurred by a normal re- 
placement demand, will make the 
automobile industry relatively better 
than any year since 1955. 

Don’t forget this: Except for 1955, 
the automobile industry has almost 
been showing signs of a maturing in- 
dustry. I have a clipping here that I 
cut out on the way down that I want- 
ed to read to you about the automo- 
bile industry and make one comment. 
It says, “Sign of the Times.” I took 
this from the Wall Street Journal. 

“There are twenty-nine Rolls- 
Royces and Bentley cars now 
owned by floor members of the 
New York Stock Exchange versus 
three in 1929.” 

Twenty-nine Rolls-Royces now 
owned by members of the Stock Ex- 
change versus three in 1929. Let me 
add a footnote to that which is more 
important. | am happy for the mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
where apparently in recent days there 
are more rockets going up than at 
Cape Canaveral, but I would like to 
suggest this, that the American people 
realize that in the last two years we 
have barely produced and sold more 
cars than we sold in 1928 and 1929, 


Today and 1929 


We sometimes forget that in 1928 
and ’29, with a population of 120 mil- 
lion people, and without easy credit 
terms extending to 36 months, we pro- 
duced and sold almost 434 million 
cars. We barely improved upon that 
the last two years with easy credit 
and a population of 170 million 
people. 

So, we should not be so gratified, 
despite the Rolls-Royce increase 
among the floor members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, with our auto- 
mobile production. However, over the 
next 18 months, because of the com- 
pact car which is a delayed reaction 
to what the market wants, plus our 
understanding of projected replace- 
ment demand which should come in 
heavily, I think the automobile in- 
dustry will be an indicator that you 
can classify as a green light. 

Incidentally, I think that with credit 
terms as they are, at least as yet, we 
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can expect to hold to something above 
one million homes for construction. 

Let’s not forget this, that in 1926 
we built and sold almost one million 
homes when the usual credit terms 
were, for everybody from any income 
group, at least 50 per cent down and 
a mortgage that lasted rarely more 
than 15 years. 

Today we are gratified and it is 
headlined when we build a mgllion 
homes, when terms are 10 per cent 
down and a mortgage that extends 
from now on out and will include 
one’s children and grandchildren. 


Cites Caution Lights 


What about the yellow or the clear- 
cut caution lights? It seems to me that 
there are two over the near term. 

One is the behavior of the equity 
market. There is no doubt in my mind 
that all of the evidence of recent years 
shows conclusively that the facts 
about inflation have at last filtered 


fo THE THINGS WE SAY IN PRINT 


Our budget for publication adver- 
tising is quite modest inasmuch as 
we reserve most of our allotment 
for point-of-purchase sales aids 
supplied to banks. The copy we 
use is not designed to pull in busi- 
ness but rather to reflect our think- 
ing on any subject affecting our 
business. Accordingly, what we say 
in print is not always loaded with 
exuberance nor is it always pre- 
sented with confidence. 


In effect, what we try to do each 
month is to share our thoughts 
with those who are interested and 
at the same time provide our own 
people with themes upon which 
they may want to elaborate as they 
discuss current subjects with bank- 
ers. As a result, we sometimes share 
thoughts which are inconclusive, 
provocative, or even pessimistic. 


By way of explanation, we think 
that if thoughts are to be shared 


down to the most unsophisticated low- 
income group members in the com- 
munity. 

Whether you have dignified adver- 
tising about mutual funds or porten- 
tous explanations about the nature of 
a variable annuity, which is a form 
of insurance, or whether you have a 
cautious, pleasant talk about a month- 
ly payment plan, or whether you and 
I take a whirl at the market with the 
“cats and dogs” directly, the Ameri- 
can people, almost to the last man, are 
becoming convinced that his last ulti- 
mate hope of offsetting the steady 
erosion of his savings and his dollars 
is to put some or more of his money 
directly or indirectly into the New 
York Stock market or its allied mar- 
kets. 

Without question in my mind, the 
trend of the stock market over the 
next 18 months, with several, maybe 
half-a-dozen, sharp declines of short 
duration, is upward—and don’t try to 

























they should not be confined to 
happy thoughts. Sharing a business 
with employees, for example, 
should not be confined merely to 
sharing profits. Worries, too, should 
be shared. Sharing viewpoints with 
customers should not be limited to 
viewpoints which leave no room 
for debate, nor should they be 
restricted to those which do not 
lend themselves to change. 


Thus, many of the things we say 
in print could well be left unsaid, 
but if they were we would be de- 
prived of the fun of saying them 
and we would find it most difficult 
to fill up even this small space each 
month with good advertising copy. 
As it is, we can fill it with verbiage 
and if what we say should some 
day rise up to haunt us, the chances 
are that, like good economists, we 
long since would have changed 
our minds, 











Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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“I’ve had my eye on you for some time, Miss Colby—aren’t you wearing a 
different girdle ?”’ 


base it on economic rationalization 
and don’t read what the commenta- 
tors say, that it went up for technical 
reasons, because that is what you pull 
out when nothing else seems to fit the 
situation. 


Steel Situation 


The second near-term caution light, 
in my opinion, is the steel situation 
which we are all facing. It is my opin- 
ion that there is no reason not to ex- 
pect a steel strike, for these reasons: 
First, now that the steel industry has 
been given a pious injunction from 
Washington to hold the line, they are 
in a stronger position than ever to 
resist any pay demands. It would sim- 
ply be unethical not to resist them. 

And why should we expect labor 
to do what the government hasn’t 
done for 15 years—namely, step out 
of line and economize and face real- 
ity? 

For these reasons, to me it seems 
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reasonable that in our projections we 
should anticipate a steel strike of 
some six or eight days duration—it 
may be 21 or 28 days, who knows— 
out of which will come another in- 
flationary settlement which will be 
rationalized in one fashion or another. 
‘Shining Red Lights’ 

What about the clear “stop, look 
and listen” signs? I think there are at 
least four shining red lights in the 
economic community which have been 
giving off a warning hue for at least 
six to seven years. They are these, in 
my opinion: 

@ The fact that, regardless of the 
three so-called rolling readjustments 
that we have had, the price index has 
moved to higher levels. 

It is my deep conviction that the 
Consumers’ Price Index grossly un- 
derstates the inflation which has been 
upon us and which will remain with 
us. It cannot ever take account of the 





persistent, insidious qualitative de- 
ficiencies of much of the goods and 
services that we presumably enjoy. 

Let me make one other thing clear 
in terms of this Consumers Price In- 
dex. When you say that the Con- 
sumers Price Index has risen roughly 
only 24 per cent since 1947-49—and 
don’t forget, as governments always 
do, that we kicked out the 1935-39 
base because it would be horrible to 
measure it against °35 and ’39, and 
let me point out that you and I have 
almost forgotten what the dollar was 
in °35 and ’39, 


Fiction Exposed 
We use the ’47-’49 base. When we 


say on an average, therefore, “If you 
divide 24 per cent by, let’s say, 10 per 
cent it has only increased 2.4 per 
cent,” it is a useful measure but it is 
a fictitious thing as an average be- 
cause not everyone in this room is the 
same age with the same objectives 
and the same economic problems. 

I was talking to a college gradu- 
ating class of engineers recently. 
Those boys are still thinking about a 
junior prom and the fondest thing 
they have in their possession is a fra- 
ternity pin. You know how productive 
they will be for the next few years. 

They have jobs ranging from $375 
to $500 a month. How can I get them 
excited about inflation? They love it! 
They love this 2.4 per cent increase. 
They are living at home, they have a 
fraternity pin, their father’s car and 
$500 a month. Heaven was never like 
this. 


Attrition of Time 


But I told these boys: 

“Wait 15 years when, as an engi- 
neer, you are not going to get much 
more and you are going to be locked 
in your job and locked in with a wife 
and locked in with four children— 
and I mean locked in—and then see 




















“I wish you two weren’t always so sur- 
prised. I’m smart enough to know I’m 
dumb!” 
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if you start to get interested in 2.4 
per cent increase in the Consumers 
Price Index. 

“But don’t stop there. Wait until 
you are 60 or 65 and you have saved, 
however cheap they were, 1940 dol- 
lars, or 1950 dollars and 1960 dol- 
lars; then an erosion of 2.4 per cent 
for 30 years will annihilate you eco- 
nomically. 

“It will frustrate you. It will make 
you feel, rightfully, that you have 
been robbed and if this is continued 
you will communicate that to your 
children, and your children’s chil- 
dren, who will see no use whatever in 
saving and investing for any purpose.” 


Population Structure 


@ A second “stop, look and listen” 
signal is the population structure. 
Why, even businessmen today put out 
ads of little babies posed as con- 
sumers of the future. 

We are told that the decade of the 
sixties is bound to be a boom period 
because of this much vaunted popu- 
lation boom. You know, it is sort of 
vulgar, when you think of it. Instead 
of a little baby presumably saying 
“mamma,” or “papa,” as his first sen- 
tence he is supposed to say, “Give me 
a Coke,” or “a Camel,” or “a second 
telephone.” 

But aside from my esthetic disin- 
clinations in this direction, let me 
point this out: We have had prosper- 
ous periods when the population rate 
and the immigration rate were de- 
clining. We have had prosperous 
periods in our long history when 
they were rising. 

Population is not a casual force. 
Before a consumer can be an effective 
buyer he must be an effective pro- 
ducer. 

Let me say this: Maybe we will 
have a million youngsters every year 
but if they get more interested in 
black belts and black jackets and 
guitars than in slide rules and ac- 
counting machines, they won’t he 
such an effective market for us in the 
future. 


‘Heavy at Both Ends’ 


The trouble with the population 
structure is that it is getting very 
heavy at both ends: Those from birth 
to age 18 are increasing rapidly and 
those from 65 and over are increas- 
ing rapidly so, increasingly, a power- 
ful consumption burden is resting on 
a smaller group. It is like a pyramid 
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inverted. Fewer and fewer people are 
productive to support more and more, 
so that the per capital gains are very 
dubious. 

e A third “stop, look and listen” 
signal, without question, is the em- 
ployment structure. This is somewhat 
allied with the population structure. 
The employment structure shows this 
over the past seven years, that, as 
usual—and I don’t have to tell you 
this—federal, state and local employ- 
ment, nonmilitary, is increasing more 
rapidly than most segments of em- 
ployment. It responds to Parkinson’s 
Law, and you know what that is. Un- 
der Parkinson’s Law our needs for 
government services are adjusted to 
government employment. 

In private industry, employment 
adjusts itself to what our needs are. 
That is why you have this hue and 
cry on the part of many, “What can 
we do about the new demands for 
these things?” 


Government Job Growth 


@ Eight million people, nonmili- 
tary, at federal, state and local jobs! 
Look around you today. If this was 
our community, more than one out of 
eight would be engaged in nonmili- 


tary activities. 

@ One final “stop, look and listen” 
sign of tremendous proportions, 
namely, our attitude and concept of 
the Gross National Product. You 
know, when I attended the University 
of Pennsylvania not far from here we 
used to have a fine Professor of Eco- 
nomics named Professor Bye, who 
used to say, “If you can teach some- 
one, even a parrot, to repeat the law 
of supply and demand you have made 
another economist.” 

I think it has become easier. | 
think if you can teach someone to use 
the symbol GNP and project it to five 
per cent a year, depending on tem- 
perament, you have made not only 
an economist; you have created an- 
other forecaster, which I used to as- 
sume was even more difficult. 


Misleading Definition 


Gross national product is defined, 
I think, in a misleading way as the 
market value of all the goods and 
services that we produce. Suppose 
that all of us in this room constitute 
a society. For one thing, every eighth 
person who worked in a federal, state 
or local office would have his wage 
or salary—and it is now higher, on 





You can’t always tell, but you can protect 
against loss with the St. Paul Form 24 
BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


with extended coverages. 
Bad checks cost American 
Businesses over Four Hundred 


Million Dollars each year. Be sure 


your bank is protected against 
loss due to forgery and other 


hazards that result in loss of profits. 
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the average, in the federal govern- 
ment than it is in private industry— 
counted in our gross national product 
dollar for dollar for every dollar gen- 
erated by those in private industry. 

Whenever our society, through gov- 
ernment, bought a bomber or a mis- 
sile or some component, or anything 
else, it would be counted in the gross 
national product dollar for dollar. 

] insist or, rather, 1 reject the idea 
that government expenditures and 
government activities are worth dol- 
lar for dollar with what we generate 
and produce in the private sector. It 
is not because people who work for 
government are any less able than 
us; it is not because, on the average, 
there is any less integrity, but we 
know that when you are freed from 
the pressures of competition of any 
kind and freed from the pressures of 
consumer choice and preference of 
any kind, you do not produce with 
anywhere near the efficiency that you 
do in the private sector. 


Dollar Dilemma 


The most insidious and dangerous 
thing that we have to fear is what hits 
every welfare state and garrison state; 
higher and higher dollar totals in in- 
come—your bank, your corporation, 
your government, gross national prod- 
uct—but in terms of the real stand- 
ards of living, a sidewise, frustrating 
movement where we wonder why we 
don’t have a larger share of this vast 
$470 billion in Gross National Prod- 
uct, 

We don’t have it because our incen- 
tives are uprooted, because our tax 
system is no longer aggressive, be- 
cause we have a rigid price-cost struc- 
ture that does not translate increased 
wages into greater efficiency; and 
thus we are getting to seek pockets of 
unemployment, rising gross national 
product, rising profits and, increas- 
ingly, this dangerous area of pockets 
of unemployment that seem resistant 
more and more to the current recov- 
ery. 

When you look at economic history 
you realize that during the 1830s we 
were told that American economic 
development and growth depended 
upon canal building. When you look 
at our economic history during the 
1870s and 1880s, railroads deter- 
mined the prosperity of this nation. 
In the first part of the century the 
cry was, “As steel goes, so goes the 
nation;” and in 1920 presumably it 
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GOVERNOR Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon (seated) signs legislation of benefit 
to independent banks of the state. Looking on are, from left, John Steelhammer, 
former speaker of the lower house of the legislature, and Donald B. Peterson, 
resident of the Independent Bankers Association of Oregon and president of 
‘he Commercial Bank of Salem, Mr. Steelhammer represented the independents 
in getting the bill passed. Under the measure, independent banks will share to 
a greater extent in deposits by the state treasurer. Legislation provides that not 
more than 35 per cent of the total state deposits may be placed in any one bank 
or its branches, In the past, the treasurer has maintained 90 per cent of the 
total deposits with Oregon’s two chain banking systems. 


was the automobile industry that 
spurred our great growth and devel- 
opment, 

And now the tragic, melancholy 
thing is that we are beginning to 
believe that our prosperity is based 
on government waste and spending, 
not despite it; that our prosperity and 
productivity is based on our across- 


the-board welfare benefits, not des- 
pite them; when, actually, you know 
and I know in our minds and hearts 
that what made us great and what 
only can make us great is the freedom 
to try to work, to save, to make mis- 
takes, to think to dream and, above 
all I am sure, like you and I, to be 
independent. 





Statistics Wrapped in Color 


Tallahassee, Florida—Cold statistics of an annual statement of condi- 
tions have blossomed forth in all the richness of natural color in an attractive 
brochure published by the Capital City National Bank of Tallahassee. 

Hannau Color Productions of Miami, New York and Berrien Springs, 
Michigan, designed and created the brochure which serves a dual purpose: 
to present the bank’s financial picture, and to capture in color photography 
the bank’s facilities and personnel. 

Front cover of the colorful brochure pictures the bank’s attractive front 
of brown, white and blue. The back cover pictures drive-in facilities. Center 
page spread of the brochure contains a statement of condition, along with 
two atiractive color pictures. Total resources of the bank are $21,377,212.18. 

Other pictures feature the office of President Godfrey Smith, the officers 
area, lobby, recreation room and kitchen for employes, a picture of the 
entire bank staff and an impressive color study of the board of directors. 
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Bank Crime 
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At All-Time 
H . 7 / 

igh in 58 

Criminal actions involving loss of 
bank funds reached an all-time high 
in 1958, a member of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation told a bank 
group recently in Sioux City, lowa. 

The speaker was Courtney A. 
Evans, chief of the accounting and 
fraud section of the FBI in Washing- 
ton. He spoke at the 10th Northern 
Regional Convention of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 

Bank robberies, embezzlements and 
defalcations all rose during the year, 
Mr. Evans reported. He said that last 
year there were 704 violations of the 
federal bank robbery statute in con- 
trast to 491 such violations in 1957 
and to the high mark of more than 
600 such crimes in the 1930s, or the 
gangster era. 

“During the 1958 calendar year, 
1,555 alleged violations of the federal 
reserve act and related statutes cover- 
ing embezzlement, misapplications, 
false statements and similar offenses 
by officers and employes of our na- 
tion’s financial institutions were re- 
ferred to the FBI for investigation,” 
Evans related. 

He said 1,373 of these violations 
occurred in banks, with the remainder 
involving other financial institutions. 
The estimated shortages in all cases 
last year was nearly $9 million. Evans 
emphasized that, while the responsi- 
bility of investigating these crimes 
and the apprehension of those who 
commit them is that of law enforce- 
ment, there is a related duty which 
the banks, their officers and employes 
must discharge, “if this wave of de- 
predation is to be halted.” 


WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


Branch Opponents Score 
Victory in Illinois Fight 


Opponents of branch banking in 
Illinois scored a victory as proponents 
of a bill to permit Chicago area 
branching have withdrawn their legis- 
lative efforts—at least for the year 
1959, 

Declaring there is a need for “more 
education and more public under- 
standing” of branch banking among 
people of the area, supporters of the 
bill announced postponement of ac- 
tion this year. 

The measure, which would have 
opened the way to a general election 
vote on Chicago area branching, was 
to have come up for a vote in the 
House Banking committee of the state 
legislature the latter part of May. 


Sees ‘Real Defeat’ 


“We'll be back, and we'll win,” 
declared Representative Paul Ran- 
dolph, a Chicago Republican and the 
bill’s sponsor. Howard E. Sammon, 
president of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation countered with, “We con- 
sider this a real defeat for branch 
banking. If the vote had been taken 
by the committee, the bill would have 
been defeated by a large majority. I 
don’t think he’ll win next year or 
any other.” 

Mr. Sammon pointed to the over- 
whelming vote against branch bank- 
ing at the annual convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Association recently 
as proof of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of Illinois bankers. 


Monopoly Attempts 


A promise that the fight for the 
bill would be carried on into the fu- 
ture was given by Charles Kellstadt, 
president of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. He is chairman of a Citizens 
Committee Supporting Branch Bank- 
ing for Chicago. 

In recent testimony, Mr. Sammon 


“We sorely need more light on the wage-cost-price-profit sequence. 
I doubt that ever before in the history of economic debate has such a 
body of conclusion rested on so slender a base of sound analysis and 
fact as currently surrounds the wage-cost push to inflation and its as- 
sociated issue of productivity gains...” 
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DR. GABRIEL HAUGE, former special assistant 
for economic affairs to President Eisenhower 


charged that two large Chicago loop 
banks were trying to monopolize met- 
ropolitan area banking and crush 
community banks. He led a series of 
witnesses, concentrating his attack on 
Continental Illinois National and 
First National Banks. Mr. Sammon is 
president of Forest Park National 
Bank. 

The banking committee considered 
whether to submit to voters in No- 
vember, 1960, a bill to authorize 
branch banking in Chicago, and with- 
in 15 miles of the city limits. Among 
others objecting to the bill was Frank 
G. Anger, president of Chicago Na- 
tional Bank. “It is abundantly clear,” 
he said, “That adequate services are 
available and that Chicago is not un- 
der-banked.” 

Mr. Anger said the two large loop 
banks sought to grow and increase the 
maximum loan they can make to one 
customer. This lending limit could 
be broadened, he declared, if the 
banks increased their capital accounts 
by selling more stock. The significant 
question does not involve super loans, 
but loans to small and medium-sized 
business, Mr. Anger testified. 

Also challenging testimony of the 
bill’s proponents was Wilfred H. Heit- 
mann, immediate past president of 
the Illinois bankers group and presi- 
dent of Northwest National Bank of 
Chicago, who said passage of the bill 
would mean “most of the independent 
unit banks would be merged into a 
small number of branch systems, 
greatly reducing intense competition 
among banks in the Chicago area.” 

Donald M. Carlson, president of 
the Elmhurst National Bank, asserted, 
“A community-owned, community- 
managed bank has more of a stake in 
the development of its community 
and the welfare of its people than does 
a bank cog of a giant organization 
with its heart somewhere else.” 


PROPER GOAL 
“It is a mistake to think that the 
primary job of education is to make 
people happy. The job is to teach 
people to think.” 


—Prefessor Malcolm P. McNair 
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BANKER 
LEADER 
HOBBYIST 


O. K. Johnson, who was installed 
as president of the Independent 
Bankers Association at the 25th an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, is 
an intense man with an immense 
store of nervous energy. 

He has been a staunch defender of 
independent banks in his own state 
of Wisconsin, where is is president of 
the Whitefish Bay State Bank, a fast- 


growing institution located in one 


of Milwaukee’s North Shore suburbs. 
The background, experience and tem- 
perament he brings to his responsi- 
bilities as IBA president indicate this 
will be another active year of ac- 
complishment for the organization. 

Probably the high point in the 
administration of any IBA president 
is the convention over which he pre- 
sides the year after his election to 
the top office in the association. This 


0. K. JOHNSON AT HIS DESK IN WHITEFISH BAY STATE BANK 
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WITH AN ASSIST from his wife, Ceal, Mr. Johnson looks over his stamp 
collection. This hobby is one that has suffered because of the time demands 


of his banking and civic activities. 
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Picks Denver 


Shortly after he took office, Mr. 
Johnson went to Denver, inspected 
a new Hilton hotel being erected 
there, conferred with Denver bankers 
and city officials, then announced that 
the 26th annual convention will be 
held in Denver next May 22 to 26, 
inclusive. 

The 1960 convention not only will 
be in a new hotel; it also will have 
a new format, lasting for five days 
instead of the customary three. 
Sandwiched in with the three days of 
business will be two days of sight- 
seeing in Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson is a man who knows 
how to get things done in an or- 
ganization. He is a past president 
of the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
and for many years has served as 
Wisconsin director of the IBA. In 


Meet O. K. Johnson, Prest Py 


event is well in hand even at this 
relatively early date. 


home. Corn stalks are a reminder of Mr. Johnson's ga 





PRUNING A TREE in the back yard of the mf en 
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this capacity he played a key role 
in organizing the Wisconsin Division 
of the IBA. The division has been in 
the forefront of the legislative battles 
to retain Wisconsin’s prohibition 
against branch banking. 


Completes Harvard Course 


He also has been active in the 
American Bankers Association, serv- 
ing for three years on the ABA ex- 
ecutive council and on various com- 
mittees. 

His interest in banking is demon- 
strated by the fact that he has studied 
constantly to acquire additional 
knowledge of the field. 

Last year he completed the IBA- 
sponsored Seminar for Senior Bank 
Officers at Harvard University, being 
a member of the “Pioneer” Class. 
Through the years he has taken many 
college courses in banking at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee and at Marquette University. He 
also has taken the opportunity for 
study offered by the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, having completed 
a number of AIB courses. 

A professional accomplishment of 
which he is most proud is the Forms 
and Procedures manual of the Wis- 


consin Bankers Association. He con- 
ceived the idea for the manual and 
was active in its development. As a 
result of his work on this project over 
the past 20 years, he has become an 
authority on standard bank forms. 
The 1956 edition of the manual 


Association 


is in the Harvard University Busi- 
ness School, the University of Wis- 
consin School of Commerce and is 
used by the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Washington, D.C. Federal reserve 
banks of Minneapolis and Chicago 

(Continued on page 32) 


CYCLING helps keep him fit, Mr. Johnson says. Here he is about to start 
for a ride from his home in Whitefish Bay. 
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THE O. K. JOHNSON’s, their two sons, daughters-in-| Lee, who soon will be three years old, being held by O. K. 
law and two grandchildren pose for a picture on one| Johnson; Mrs. O. K. Johnson holding Jana Margaret, 9- 
of the happy occasions when the entire family is together. | month-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. K. Johnson Jr. 
From left: Mr. and Mrs. Gerald F. Johnson of Kalamazoo, | (right) of Racine, where he is assistant vice president of 
Michigan, where he is a teacher; their daughter, Laura! American Bank and Trust Company. 
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THE EDITOR 


ALL EpITORS delight in writing “spoof” pieces which 
are calculated to show that an individual or group is 
inconsistent and perhaps even un- 
reasoning. Harris Vennema, editor of 
The Eastern Banker, wrote such a 
piece about the Independent Bankers 
Association during our convention in 
Philadelphia. As we recall, the col- 
umn was headed, “What Is an Inde- 
pendent?” It explained that formerly 
the concept was that an independent 
was a unit banker but added that a 
number of prominent IBA members 
in Pennsylvania had branches. The sliest dig was a ques- 
tion, “How many branches does one have to have to quali- 
fy as an independent?” There was an attempt to take 
some of the sting out of the editorial observations with 
a conclusion which said that apparently independent 
banking is a state of mind more than anything else. 

Russell Prudden, editor of Prudden’s Digest, picked 
up the Vennema piece in his issue on the IBA convention. 
Now we’re happy to note that Mr. Prudden has received 
an answer from a Pennsylvania banker. We hope that 
Harris Vennema received the same communication. 

The answer came from DeHaven Develin, presi- 
dent of The Bryn Mawr Trust Company, who 
wrote, “You have presented a challenge which I 
cannot allow to go unanswered.” 

Then followed this statement, which sums up very well 
what constitutes an independent bank: 

“Based on the assumption that a bank is a quasi-public 
institution and as such owes something to the community 
and the people in it, I subscribe to the theory that ‘the 
independent’ is the community bank which takes a real 
interest in its customers—large and small—and their 
problems. 

“Neither size nor the fact that a bank has branches of 
necessity removes it from the independent category. The 
tests are, ‘Where are policy decisions made?’ and ‘How 
much attention is paid by top officers to the customer?’ 

“There are some fairly large banks in metropolitan areas 
which I would classify as independents and there are 
medium sized banks in small towns, suburbs and in coun- 
try areas with as many as a half dozen branches which 
are serving their communities well indeed. 

“By contrast a bank ceases to be an independent when 
it has a large branch system covering a wide geographical 
area where policies regardless of differing conditions in 
the areas involved are dictated from a head office many 
miles away and where branch managers have little or no 
authority in granting credit. 

“Being associated now for over 28 years with an inde- 
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By HOWARD BELL 


pendent bank in a community where, in an area of five 
miles in all directions, at least six other community banks 
have surrendered leaving Bryn Mawr as the last bastion 
of independent banking, I speak with feeling. 

“TI find myself surrounded by both discontented 
metropolitan branch bankers and their unhappy 
customers, praying that I shall never become one 
of the former and at the same time welcoming into 
our fold many of the latter who will travel a dis- 
tance to get the service they were in the habit of 
receiving before their community bank became 
the branch of the big city bank. 

“Hope this idea of the philosophy of an independent 
banker may make some sense to you.” 


*  * 
NEW SLANT ON MARRIAGE 


Matrimony was probably the first union to challenge 
management. 


**k-s 


ONCE AGAIN, at the recent convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association in St. Paul, we heard Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, a skilled speaker who soars far and wide in 
every presentation on the updrafts created by his own 
jet-smooth generalities—and always manages to take his 
audience with him. His talent for holding a group’s 
attention is undeniable. He keeps ’em laughing—and 
listening—by sandwiching in jokes that guarantee the 
continued receptiveness of his listeners. 

We had a somewhat clinical approach to the McFarland 
talk, for we've heard him a number of times previously. 
We wondered, irreverently, as we listened to his quick 
and easy prescription for victory over Russia in the cold 
war, how he fares when he grapples with a problem on his 
own doorstep. 

Our memory is a bit hazy on this, since we covered 
hundreds of conventions as a reporter, but our best recol- 
lection is that the first time we heard him was at a con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association at 
the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee. There, as at the MBA 
convention, he appeared by courtesy of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

This is strictly daydreaming, we know, but it 
certainly would be a delightful novelty if some 
group which took advantage of General Motors’ 
offer to furnish Dr. McFarland as a speaker would 
give equal time to Walter Reuther. 

A twin bill of McFarland and Reuther certainly would 
provide for an interesting morning or afternoon at any 
convention. It would seem to be the essence of logic that 
if it’s healthy for a group to listen to General Motors’ 
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propaganda delivered by Dr. McFarland, it should be 
equally healthy and stimulating to hear the opposite side 
presented by Mr. Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

By standards that we don’t profess to understand, Dr. 
McFarland is welcome as a speaker at practically any 
gathering you can name. On the other hand, Walter 
Reuther, a good speaker in his own right, would be in a 
“polecat at a picnic” role at any but a union meeting. 

In fact, Mr. Reuther is such a controversial figure that 
his appearance at a number of recent functions, we note 
from press reports, was cancelled because of pressure on 
sponsoring organizations. Such cancellations, we think, 
make a mockery of our guaranty of freedom of speech. 


* ok * 


SAFETY THOUGHT 


Keeping up with the Joneses isn’t nearly so dangerous 
as trying to pass them ona hill. 


* ok * 


IN PAST FEW WEEKS, we have visited a number of brand 
new banks in the Midwest. Two are in Minnesota, at Mon- 
ticello and Faribault, while the third is located in Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

At the Wright County State Bank in Monticello, we 
had a conducted tour of the premises by H. N. Lungwitz, 
president. We had a similar tour of the new building 
occupied by the State Bank of Faribault, with explana- 
tions by John Carlander, president. At Fargo, we joined 
with a number of other bankers who toured the fine new 
building occupied by the Fargo National Bank, of which 
Frank J. Carlisle is board chairman and Earl L. Shaw, 
president. 

In each case we were impressed by the fact that banks 
today have uniformly good design. Their quarters are 
functional with all the features that add up to more con- 
venience and better service to the customer. 

Today, even the smallest bank can offer the lures—air 
conditioning, drive-in and walk-up windows, free parking, 
pleasant surroundings—that help keep banks competitive 
in this era of sharp competition with other lending insti- 
tutions. 

In passing, our congratulations to the State Bank of 
Faribault for featuring in its advertising that it is “Fari- 
bault’s Only Locally-Owned Bank.” The only other bank 
in the city of 18,000 is owned by Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, the nation’s third largest bank holding company, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


* K x 


HARD FACT 
Cooing may stop with the honeymoon, but billing goes 
on forever. 


# ok * 


IS AMERICA pricing its products out of world markets? 
This is a question that is being discussed with increasing 
intensity in the United States and one that has developed 
heated arguments on each side. 

An interesting slant on this vital matter is furnished by 


July 1959 


Professor Thomas Gies of the University of Michigan 
School of Business Administration, who told a seminar 
of the American Institute of Banking: 

“Wages in this country have risen only 35 per cent 
since 1951, compared with a 48 per cent rise in Great 
Britain. Similarly, our price index for finished goods is 
up only 10 per cent in the past six years, compared with 
about 13 per cent in Britain. 

“Making the same comparison for other leading Amer- 
ican export markets reveals few in which there has been 
less rise than ours.” 

From this it would seem American goods are just as 
competitive in the world market as ever, but it’s certain 
that the argument won’t be settled by these facts cited by 
Professor Gies. 


* kx 


THE FAST FUMBLER 


Some people have made an art out of being slow to 
pick up the check. You’ve got to hand it to them. 


* KO 


THERE ARE SOME who maintain that legs will become 
vestigial parts of the anatomy, in the same category as 
the appendix, if we continue to ride more and walk less. 
Certainly this day envisaged by the viewers-with-alarm 
would be hastened by the era foreseen by Herbert H. Swin- 
burne, Philadelphia architect who said recently in an 
address: 

“As surely as we meet here today, our grandchildren 
will simply jump into their air sled, connect to a com- 
munity digital computer, dial inputs of destination, speed 
and altitude, and be anywhere in a twinkling.” 

Think of what this era would do to the nation’s shoe 
industry. We’ve heard it contended that even with the 
widespread use of automobiles youngsters now grow 
out of shoes before they wear them out. We doubt, how- 
ever, that parents of young children would agree that 
this is a fact. 


xk * 


WHIRLING MARKET 
When stocks are in peril, I telegraph Merrill 
W hen trading’s a cinch, I telephone Lynch. 
When the market is fierce, I call upon Pierce, 
If I have a tenner, I ask only for Fenner, 
And when margin is lean, I use the old Beane. 


* ok * 


DESPITE THE GROWTH of individual banks during the 
past several years and the concentration of assets among 
the largest banks, America still is a nation of small banks. 

More than 8,500 of the nation’s banks, roughly two- 
thirds of the total, had deposits of less than $5 million 
each at the time of a recent survey by the American 
Bankers Association. 

This fact was used by the ABA to buttress its arguments 
against the increase of the minimum wage from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour. The argument was that the increase would 
cause “undue hardships for many banks, particularly 
the smaller banks, many of which are located outside 
the metropolitan areas.” 
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Stop worrying! 

You know you've 
never felt better : 
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Don’t be your own worst enemy! If you notice one of cancer’s danger signals in 
yourself, don’t talk yourself into thinking it’s nothing to worry about. See your 
doctor. Only he can tell. To learn the seven danger signals and to find out how to 
guard yourself against cancer, call our nearest office or just write to “‘Cancer,”’ 
in care of your local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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‘Electronic Signature’ Solves 
Small Bank's Proof Problem 


An “electronic signature” is the key- 
stone of a new electronic book- 
keeping system installed by the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 

“Electronic signature” is the name 
the bank has given to a feature of 
the alpha-digit proof system used 
by the bank. Each customer is given 
a three-letter code which is printed 
on each check and deposit slip. B. T. 
Wiechers, vice president of the bank, 
explained that the new system is de- 
signed around a “Post-Tronic” ma- 
chine. 

The machine automatically stores 
a depositor’s three-letter code and 
the pertinent figures about his ac- 
count on conventional-type statement- 
ledger forms in the form of invisible 
magnetic symbols. The Post-Tronic 
reads the enclosed figures when the 
form is inserted in the machine. 

Since the electronic machine auto- 
matically picks up the old balance 
of the account, the operator cannot 
make an incorrect pickup, Mr. Wie- 
chers explained, and the encoded let- 
ters protect against any bookkeeping 
entries being made to the wrong ac- 
count. If the operator accidentally 
inserts the wrong statement-ledger 
form into the machine, the form is 
rejected, the machine becomes in- 
operative and a light signals her. 


How It Works 


Here’s how the alpha-digit system 
works: letters are used in place of 
account numbers to identify the ac- 
counts for electronic posting. 


What letters are used? For an 
account titled John Henry Jones, a 
bookkeeper would index the initials 
“JHS” (John Henry Jones) from the 
check or deposit. These initials take 
the place of numbers for the account, 
and are read and compared by the 
machine. This is accomplished 
through the use of a revised compar- 
ator keyboard. 

Identifying accounts by this letter 
process, often called an “alphabetic 
code system,” requires that a bank 
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SAYS B. T. Wiechers, Farmers & Mer- 
chants vice president, “The new elec- 
tronic system has streamlined our op- 
eration and provided an _ unprece- 
dented degree of accuracy and speed.” 
Black strips on back of form are 
smudge proof areas for magnetic stor- 
age, while other side is conventional 
statement-ledger form. 


follow certain indexing rules. These 
rules may be changed to fit any par- 
ticular needs—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank does not have the only set of 
rules, Mr. Wiechers said, but the 
bank’s system serves as a good exam- 
ple. Here are the rules used at 
Farmers & Merchants Bank: 





Index the first letter of the first 
name, the middle initial or the first 
letter of the middle name, and the 
last letter of the surname. 

For account titles having only a 
given name and a surname: index 
first and last letters of given name 
and last letter of surname, as: John 
Jones. 

Account titles having only one ini- 
tial will be indexed by initial and 
first and last letter of surname: R. 
Smith. 

Where more than one signature is 
required on an account, either per- 
sonal or business, the bookkeeper 
needs to recognize the proper account 
title as shown on the ledger card. 
However, most checks of this type 
will be imprinted with account name, 
and in this case, the imprint is used 
for indexing purposes. 


No Geographic Names 


In any locality there is a recur- 
rence of geographic designations; for 
instance, city names, county names, 
and so on, appear frequently in com- 
pany and organization titles. For this 
reason, we eliminate the word “Ra- 
cine” for indexing purposes, except 
in accounts titled “City of” or “Coun- 
ty of” Racine. 

Other words which carry a low 
priority for indexing purposes are 
also eliminated: Assoc., Acct., Co., 
Corp., Inc., & Son(s), the, and, of. 

The code key “MRS” is used as the 





NEW Farmers & Merchants Bank building in Racine, Wisconsin, offers ultra- 
modern design and all customer conveniences. 
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ARROW POINTS TO ELECTRONIC SIGNATURE ON JOHN DOE CHECK 


first encoding letter on appropriate 
accounts. The code key “Spec Code” 
is used as the first encoding letter 
for individual accounts with profes- 
sional titles: Rev., Dr., etc. The code 
key “JR” is used as the last encoding 
symbol on appropriate accounts. 


Business Accounts 


If there are three usable names in 
an account, index the first letter of 
the first and second name, and the 
last letter of the third name: The 
Jones Cement Block Co. 

If there are two usable names in 
an account, index the first and last 
letter of the first name, and the last 
letter of the second name: The Jones 
Cement Co. 

If there is only one usable name 
in an account, index the first letter 
and the last two letters of the name: 
The Jones Co. 

If there are more than three usable 
names in an account, use only the 
last three names in coding the ac- 
count. 


Good Results Noted 


Farmers & Merchants Bank found 
that, using the rules described above, 
bookkeepers could master this simple 
method of indexing within one week. 
While very little additional time is 
needed by the operator in determin- 
ing the proper letters and indexing 
them on the comparator keyboard, 
Mr. Wiechers said that the bank is 
enjoying a very high degree of ac- 
curacy from this simple step. This 
accuracy, he asserted, is obtained 
with a “one shot” operation: sort, 
post, and file. No other proving oper- 
ation is necessary. 

Since a numerical system is not 
used, there are no unqualified items 
such as drafts, unnumbered checks, 
unnumbered deposits, etc. No look- 
up is required. This is not to say that 
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alpha-digit verification is superior to 
any numeric plan. It has no sorting 
value and does not lend itself to com- 
plete automation. 

However, the alpha-digit system is 
valuable either as an interim system 
prior to numbering of accounts, or 
for banks such as Farmers & Mer- 
chants which wish to use semi-elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machines offer- 
ing proof of posting without the use 
of a secondary proving operation. 

“We feel,” said Wiechers, “that 
a bank the size of Farmers & Mer- 
chants (deposits: $5 million) may 
wisely use such a system instead of 
complete numerics. We have about 
1,700 checking accounts, and we post 
over 1,700 debits and credits daily, 
with daily balance changes averaging 
741, yet we have been able to de- 
crease our bookkeeping personnel by 
one third, while keeping the highest 
standards of accuracy and speed.” 





INDEXING a check’s “electronic sig- 
nature” as she reaches for a state- 
ment-ledger form is Mrs. Ursula M. 
Patyke. The Post-Tronic will automat- 
ically compare the code with the num- 
ber magnetically stored on the form to 
make sure it is in the correct amount, 
and will pick up the old balance, also 
stored magnetically. 


Manual Covers 
Shareholder, 


Bank Relations 


The relation between banks and 
their shareholders is the subject of 
the latest manual of the Public Re- 
lations Council of the American 
Bankers Association. The work is 
entitled “Bank Shareholder Rela- 
tions” and is the 15th in the council’s 
public relations series. 

The council notes that bank share- 
holders number in the millions and 
constitute an important banking pub- 
lic that deserves the same careful 
consideration that banks give to the 
needs and wants of their other two 
important publics—personnel and 
customers, 

“The goodwill of shareholders is 
an important asset to every bank,” 
a foreword to the new manual says. 
“Management should take advantage 
of all opportunities to cultivate the 
support and confidence of the own- 
ers, who can and should play a vital 
role in the progress of our banks. 

“The basic factor in a successful 
shareholder relations program is good 
communications. Through the effec- 
tive use of both the spoken and writ- 
ten word, shareholders are kept in- 
formed and become the partners they 
should be in preparing our banks for 
the continually expanding banking 
needs of the nation’s economy.” 

The foreword also points out that 
shareholders can be helpful in de- 
veloping new business for their 
banks. “Every bank has shareholder 
relations,” the manual continues. 
“The question is—how good, how 
bad, or how indifferent are they?” 

The new manual is available to 
ABA members on request at a charge 
of 85 cents each to cover cost of pub- 
lication. 
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“7’ll match you, dear, to see who tells 
what a hard day it’s been.” 
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61 Bankers from 26 States Set 
For IBA Seminar at Harvard 


Dinis-ine bankers from 26 states 
have registered for this year’s Seminar 
for Senior Bank Officers to be held 
August 16 to 28 
at the Harvard 
University Grad- 
uate School of 
Business Admin- 
istration, it is an- 
nounced by Ben 
DuBois, secre- 
tary of the In- 
dependent Bank- 
ers Association. 
The seminar is IBA-sponsored. This 
is the second annual seminar de- 
signed specifically for policy-making 
officers of banks. This year’s pro- 
gram will be similar to that offered 
to last year’s Pioneer class, accord- 
ing to Dr. Charles M. Williams, Har- 
vard Business School professor and 
director of the Institute for Financial 
Management, which conducts the 
seminar. 

Seminar participants are assigned 
to small discussion groups following 
their arrival at the school. These 
groups explore problems presented 
by various case histories of situations 
which could confront any bank. The 
recommendations and suggestions of 
the various groups come up for dis- 
cussion and criticism at class sessions 
attended by all seminar participants. 


Wide Scope 


Through case problems, the par- 
ticipants will explore a number of 
areas, including: 

®@ Relationships with directors. 

@ Responsibilities for manage- 
ment development, evaluation and 
succession. 

@ Public relations and communi- 
cations skills. 

@ Effective investment policies and 
techniques. 

@ Dividend policy and relations 
with stockholders. 
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DR. WILLIAMS 


@ Coping with fluctuations in 
money markets. 

@ Competing for deposit funds. 

@ Building and retaining an ef- 
fective management team. 

@ The banker as financial counse- 
lor to business and industry. 


Faculty Roster 


Dr. Williams is one of four faculty 
members who will lead case discus- 
sions during the seminar. Other mem- 
bers include Professor Stephen H. 
Fuller of the Harvard Business 
School; Professor Leonard Marks Jr. 
of the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, and B. James 
Borreson, executive dean for student 
life at the University of Maryland. 

All faculty members won high 
praise from last year’s Pioneer Class 
for their skill in guiding and direct- 
ing discussions. 

Dr. Williams, who is the son of a 
country banker and a native of West 
Virginia, holds a B.A. degree from 
Washington and Lee University and 
a master’s and doctor’s from the Har- 
vard Business School. He has been a 
member of the Harvard Business 
School faculty since 1947. Prior to 























“No, Sauergras isn’t late—I saw him 
check in an hour ago.” 


that he taught at the University of 
California and the University of 
Michigan. 

During recent years, Dr. Williams 
has been in charge of the Manage- 
ment of Financial Institutions course 
at Harvard. This deals primarily with 
the management of commercial banks. 


Bank Director 


He is a director of a commercial 
bank, the Cambridge Trust Company, 
and also serves on the board of the 
Northern Industrial Chemical Corpo- 
ration. He is widely known for his 
authorship of numerous works in the 
business field, including Cumulative 
Voting for Directors and Case Prob- 
lems in Finance. 

Professor Fuller joined the Har- 
vard Business School faculty after 
having served as professor of eco- 
nomics and labor relations at Ohio 
State University. He has his B.A. 
from Ohio and obtained his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from Harvard. 
He has done consulting work for in- 
dustry and has served as an arbiter 
in union-management disputes. He is 
co-author of Problems in Labor Re- 
lations. 

Professor Marks took his under- 
graduate work at Drew University in 
Madison, New Jersey, and received 
his master’s degree from Harvard 
Business School. Recently he took a 
year’s leave from his duties at the 
Stanford University Graduate School 
of Business to teach at the Manage- 
ment Development Institute in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland. 

Dean Borreson is executive dean 
for student life at the University of 
Maryland. He is the author of a num- 
ber of articles in the field of person- 
nel administration. Holder of a B.A. 
degree from the University of Min- 
nesota, he was an assistant dean and 
member of the faculty at Harvard 
Business School before accepting the 
University of Maryland post. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Carroll E. 
Prater, senior vice president of the 
Chicago Nation- 
al Bank, has 
oie. been elected a di- 
& rector to fill the 
7 vacancy caused 
L by th cent 

y the re 
death of Charles 
‘ Roy McEldow- 
Yv ; ney. Mr. Prater 
‘¥ is in charge of 
MR. PRATER the bank’s com- 
mercial banking department, chair- 
man of the officers loan committee 
and supervises the real estate loan 
department. He has been associated 
with Chicago National and one of 
its predecessors, Terminal National, 
since July 1930. 

In another executive move at the 
bank, Fred O. Sack, vice president, 
was appointed secretary of the board 
of directors and secretary of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

@ 


Wolcott, Indiana—‘‘Thought 
your magazine would be interested in 
the progress being made by our 
bank,” writes James J. Evans, cashier 
of the Bank of Wolcott, who reports 
an increase of capital, from $30,000 
to $60,000, accomplished by a 100 
per cent stock dividend, and the 
breaking of ground for the bank’s 
new building. The new structure, to 
cost $60,000, is scheduled for com- 
pletion in October. The bank will 
mark its 15th anniversary October 
16. The bank has grown at the rate 
of $150,000 a year and assets at the 
end of last year totaled $2,164,870. 
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Holtville, California—The First 
National Bank of Holtville, the only 
community-owned independent bank 
in the Imperial Valley, marked its 
49th anniversary June 10, according 
to F. Roy Thompson, president. 
Founded as the Citizens Bank in 
1907, the institution was nationalized 
in 1910 and assumed its present 
name. 

During all its 49 years as First 
National Bank of Holtville, the insti- 
tution has had only three presidents. 
Current chief executive, Mr. Thomp- 
son, joined the staff in 1918, became 
executive vice president of the bank 
in 1941 and four years later was 
elevated to president and chairman 
of the board of directors. The bank’s 
only other presidents were Leroy 
Holt and Dave Vencill. 

Evidence of the institution’s con- 
tinuing sturdy growth is shown in 
total resources as of June 4, 1959, 
of $7,022,471, an increase of over 
$300,000 since the March 12, 1959, 
statement, and almost one million 
dollars over the resources of March 
4, 1958. 

In addition to Mr. Thompson, 
other officers of the bank are: Keith 
W. Savage, vice president and cash- 
ier; Lowell W. Sutherland, assistant 
vice president; and Mrs. Pauline Gil- 
son, assistant cashier. In addition to 
the officers, the bank has 10 staff 


members. 
* 


Fargo, North Dakota—Harry 
N. Ness, former Cass County exten- 
sion agent, has been named agri- 
cultural representative of the Fargo 
National Bank, it is announced by 
Earl Shaw, president. Mr. Ness is 
a 1941 graduate of North Dakota 
Agricultural College, an Air Corps 
veteran of World War II, is married 
and has three children. 


Manchester, Georgia—F uneral 
services for Mrs. Mary Peters, wife 
of James S. Peters, chairman and 
president of the Bank of Manchester, 
were held June 13. She died after a 
lengthy illness. Mr. Peters is a for- 
mer president of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

e 

Lafayette, Louisiana—A two- 
story building adjacent to the down- 
town office of Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Company has been purchased 
for $140,000, it has been announced 
by R. J. Castille, bank president and 
Louisiana director of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. Said Mr. 
Castille, “Acquisition of this proper- 
ty will give Guaranty Bank 12,000 
square feet of additional office space 
in the downtown office. The necessity 
of this purchase has been made evi- 
dent by the rapid growth and ex- 
pansion the bank has undergone dur- 
ing the past five years. During this 
period, two new branches have been 
opened.” 

e 

Alexandria, Louisiana—Nor- 
man L. Gunn, assistant cashier, 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, was 
elected president of the Class of 1961 
at the School of Banking of the South 
in session at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in Baton Rouge. The Class of 
1961 is composed of 189 bank offi- 
cials from 18 states. His term of office 
is for the three years he will attend 
the Banking School. 

The only other Louisiana banker 
ever to hold the office was Webb 
Madison, president of the Bastrop 
National Bank, who served as presi- 
dent of the school’s first class 10 
years ago. The School of Banking 
of the South is sponsored by 13 
Southern states and the three classes 
this year have bankers representing 
20 states. 
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Nashville, Tennessee—A _ stock 
dividend of 25 per cent has been rec- 
ommended for the Third National 
Bank, along with the transfer of $3 
million from undivided profits to the 
surplus account. The dividend pay- 
ment would amount to $1 million, 
officers report. 

Approval makes capital structure 
of the bank $5 million capital, $9 
million surplus and $1,200,000 un- 
divided profits for a total of $15,200,- 
000. The legal loan limit will be in- 
creased by 40 per cent to $1,400,000. 


Los Angeles, California—Elect- 
ed vice president of the Union Bank 
of Los Angeles is Edward F. Baumer, 
New York City, Harry J. Volk, presi- 
dent, announces. Mr. Volk said that 
Mr. Baumer will be in a newly-created 
position in charge of long range plan- 
ning and development. 

Mr. Baumer formerly had been vice 
president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
and vice president and director of its 
public relations affiliate. Before that 
he had spent his business career with 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, in Los Angeles and 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Orange, Texas—Appointment of 
John C. Fawcett as assistant vice 
president and promotion of Charles 
Wooldridge to assistant cashier, has 
been announced by W. G. Thornell, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Orange. 

Mr. Fawcett was assistant national 
bank examiner in Dallas for 214 years 
before joining First National. Mr. 
Wooldridge was vice president of the 
Southcoast Mortgage Company of 
Beaumont, Texas, before joining the 


Orange bank. 
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CONTRAST between the old and new quarters of the Wright County State Bank 
in Monticello, Minnesota, is graphically shown by the two top photos. The old 
building was 75-years old and had only one-third the floor space of the new 
48 by 80 foot, $80,000 structure, which has all the latest features. Exterior is of 
buff brick, while mahogany paneling is featured inside. Below, the bank’s “fam- 
ily” personnel. Seated are Mrs. H. N. Lungwitz, an assistant cashier, with her hus- 
band, the bank’s president. Standing are George B. Phillips, assistant cashier and 
son-in-law of the Lungwitzes, and Dale J. Lungwitz, assistant vice president and 


son of the president. 





Dallas, Texas—One officer was 
promoted to vice president and an- 
other elected an assistant cashier, di- 
rectors of the Texas Bank and Trust 
Company of Dallas announced. 

W. Hunt Dunaway, Jr., was ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president 
to vice president and Gipson E. Car- 
penter, Jr., was elected assistant 
cashier. Mr. Dunaway, a native of 
Italy, Texas, has lived in Dallas since 
1954 when he joined the business 
development department of the bank. 
Mr. Carpenter has been with Texas 
Bank since 1955. 








Alton, Illinois—George Merril 
Wilhite, assistant vice president of the 
Alton Banking and Trust Company, 
and a banker for 39 years, died re- 
cently following an illness of two 
weeks. Mr. Wilhite, who was 65, 
served his entire banking career with 
the Alton bank. 

BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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Wichita, Kansas—The Stock- 
yards National Bank has completed 
its move into enlarged quarters. 
Bookkeeping, proof, transit, invest- 
ment and consumer loan departments 
are located in the approximately 
2,000 square feet of floor space reno- 
vated to accommodate these depart- 


ments. 
& 


San Francisco, California—El- 
liott McAllister, chairman of the 
board of The Bank of California, 
N. A., announces the appointments 
of Wilfred C. Andrews, Jr. as assist- 
ant vice president and Walter Mar- 
tens as assistant manager, interna- 
tional department. 

Appointed assistant cashiers at the 
bank’s head office were Kenneth A. 
Linhares, William Price, Harry H. 
Putnam, Lawrence H. Smith and 
Edward L. Tebbetts. 

New branch office assistant cash- 
iers are Allyn C. Browne, Oakland 
office; Manuel Gonsalves, San 
Leadnro office; and James D. Roulo, 


San Jose office. 
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A MODERN STRUCTURE on a beautiful wooded lot is the new home of the 


Kanabec State Bank in Mora, Minnesota. The 


60 by 83 foot brick building has 


direct access from its new parking lot to the bank lobby. A drive-in window is 
among the new features. Below, Frank P. Powers, left, bank president, chats with 
Clark M. Pennington of Pine City and Robert B. Gillespie of Cambridge, a 


director. 








St. Louis, Missouri—Ralph M. 
Fox has been named president of the 
Easton-Taylor Trust Company of St. 
Louis, to succeed the late William L. 
Gregory, who died in April. 

It was also announced that John C. 
Hof, vice president, has been named 
a director to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Mr. Gregory. Norman 
C. Blette has been named secretary, in 
addition to his duties as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Kenneth F. Buett- 
mann was named manager of the per- 
sonal lean department. 

Mr. Fox is a long-time banker and 
joined Easton-Taylor in March of 
1946 as vice president and a director. 
He is a graduate of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management at 
Dartmouth University. 


Erie, Pennsylvania—Charles P. 
Reilly, assistant cashier of The First 
National Bank of Erie, recently cele- 
brated his 60th year with the institu- 
tion. He was first employed by the 
bank in May of 1899 as a messenger 
and has been an official there since 
1915, according to Roy C. Mauer, 
chairman of the board. 


Englewood, Colorado—Appoint- 
ment of William H. Flory to the office 
of vice president and Paul R. Mullen 
to that of assistant cashier has been 
announced by Jack Eachon, president 
of the Englewood State Bank. Mr. 
Flory is in charge of the instalment 
loan department where he has worked 
since 1952. Mr. Mullen is assistant 
manager of the department. 
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HANDSOME and Riadatted is the new home of i State Bank of Faribault in 






Faribault, Minnesota. The new building, featuring drive-in and walk-up teller 
windows, has 8,000 square feet of floor space on two levels. The bank, which has 
been operating 40 years, moved from a structure that was 70 years old. Below, 
John Carlander, president, and Ray Meyer, vice president, examine a unique fea- 
ture of the directors’ room—a driftwood lamp made by Lucius A. Smith, a vice 
president and director of the bank and a practicing attorney. 








San Diego, California—Five ap- 
pointments to offices in the United 
States National Bank or its branches 
have been announced by M. N. Wil- 
son, president. 

B. W. Ferguson, manager of the 
Pacific Beach office in San Diego, has 
been appointed vice president in the 
main bank. He has been in banking 
since 1929 and has been employed by 
United States National for the last 
nine years. 

Clarence E. Pester was named man- 
ager of the North Long Beach office 
of United States National. He has 
been with the bank for five years. 
Mrs. Ethel M. Gainer was named 
escrow officer at the Costa Mesa office 
and Mrs. Virginia Bowen was named 
escrow officer at the head office. 

James D. Turley was named a vice 
president in the San Diego head of- 
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fice and has been assigned to admin- 
istration duties. He has been with the 
bank for seven years and is a grad- 
uate of the Pacific Coast Banking 
school. 





Chicago, Illinois—Election of 
Malcolm H. Gibson as president of 
The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers for 1959- 
60 was announced here by NABAC 
President Franklin D. Price after a 
ballot-count by a special audit com- 
mittee. Mr. Gibson is vice president 
and cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Other officers elected to serve the 
5,500 member-bank organization, 
which has more than 180 local con- 
ferences here and abroad, include 
First Vice President Arthur C. Suhr- 
bier, assistant auditor, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, and Second Vice 
President Winslow E. Pike, vice 
president and controller, First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Named treasurer was John C. Kim- 
mel, vice president and comptroller, 
Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago. New directors-at-large include 
Howard A. Leif, vice president and 
controller, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., San Francisco, and William 
Widmayer, vice president and comp- 
troller, Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York. 


Galveston, Texas—W. G. Hall, 
president of three Texas banks, has 
been honored by the Press Club of 
Galveston for his aid and friendship 
to the working press. A plaque thank- 
ing Mr. Hall for his “many courtesies 
and kindnesses” to the club was pre- 
sented to the banker recently. Mr. 
Hall is president of the League City 
State Bank and Citizens State Bank 
of Dickinson, both in Galveston coun- 
ty, and of the Alvin State Bank in 
Brazoria county. 
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MOST DRAMATIC feature of the new $500,000 building of the Fargo National 
Bank, Fargo, North Dakota, is a 76-foot “tower of light” sign, built to withstand 
winds of up to 100 miles per hour. The handsome new structure is 66 by 120 
feet and is designed for addition of up to four stories in the future. Exterior 
finish includes ashlar stone panels, blue and black granite, thermopane windows 
in aluminum frames. Main entrance walks have hot water heating pipes for snow 
removal. Below, top officers of Fargo National pose with a “Hi Neighbor’ floral 
piece sent in by a city business house. From left: W. R. Braseth, vice president 
and cashier; D. W. Palmer, executive vice president; Earl L. Shaw, president, and 


Frank J. Carlisle, board chairman. 











Dallas, Texas—Advancement of 
Albert P. Sossaman to assistant vice 
president and the election of S. J. Cos- 
tanzo, Jr., as an assistant cashier of 
First National Bank in Dallas have 
been announced by Ben H. Wooten, 
president. 

Mr. Sossaman formerly was assist- 
ant cashier and has been with the 
institution for 32 years. Mr. Costanzo 
is a loan officer in First National’s 
instalment finance department. 
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East Moline, Illinois—Work is 
under way on the new building which 
will house the State Bank of East Mo- 
line, with total cost of the new struc- 
ture to be $340,000, according to Ben 
H. Ryan, Sr., president. 

General contracts in excess of 
$300,000 were let at recent bid open- 
ings conducted by the board of direc- 
tors. The new bank will have three 
drive-in banking windows and day 
and night depositories. 


Los Angeles, California—Plans 
for a stock dividend and for raising 
new capital have been approved by 
the directors of the Citizens National 
Bank here. 

Under the proposed financing pro- 
gram, which would bring total capi- 
tal funds to about $39 million, share- 
holders would receive a stock divi- 
dend of one share for each two now 
held. In addition, they would receive 
the right to buy their pro rata number 
of 210,000 new shares on the basis of 
one new share for each five held after 
the stock dividend. 

Definite price of the new shares will 
be determined by the board at not 
less than $37.50 and not more than 
$40 a share. The stock dividend gives 
Citizens a total of 1,260,000 shares 
outstanding at $10 par value. Divi- 
dends of 40 cents quarterly are antici- 
pated. 

& 


San Francisco, California— 
An eye for efficient operations has 
won a $1,250 suggestion award for 
an accountant and meant considera- 
ble savings to his firm, St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 

The winner, Billy G. Eads, an ac- 
countant in the St. Paul’s Pacific 
Department here, received the award 
for developing a new all-purpose loss 
and claim folder. It was the largest 
suggestion award presented by the 
firm. 

Substantial savings have already 
resulted from Mr. Eads’ suggestion, 
P. F. McKown, resident vice presi- 
dent, said, through the elimination 
of several steps as insurance claims 
are processed through the office. The 
new folder also streamlines claims, 
accounting, coding, keypunch and 
clerical procedures. “We'll be able 
to provide better and faster claim 
service because of the suggestion,” 
Mr. McKown said. 


Alvin, Texas—Tom Blakeney, Jr., 
vice president and cashier of the Al- 
vin State Bank, was elected president 
of the Brazoria county Texas Bankers 
Association at the May meeting. He 
succeeds Sam Jamison, vice president 
of the Angleton Bank of Commerce. 

New vice president of the associa- 
tion is Ralph David, vice president 
and cashier of the Freeport National 
Bank. New secretary is John Shan- 
non, vice president of the First State 
Bank of Brazoria. 
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Gardner, Massachusetts—A 
new office of the Gardner Trust Com- 
pany has been opened at Westminster, 
Massachusetts. It is the fourth office 
of Gardner Trust in the greater Gard- 
ner area. 

The new facility is in the post office 
building in quarters formerly occu- 
pied by a store, now remodeled to 
include a night safe and a deposit 
drop safe available at all hours. 

The Trust Company was| founded 
as the Westminster Nationa! Bank in 
1875, in the same building'in which 
the new office is located. First move 
of the bank to Gardner was shortly 
after the turn of the century. Other 
offices are located in Ashburnham, 
Baldwinville and South Gardner. 


Mascoutah, Illinois—Louis J. 
Scheve, Mascoutah banker and civic 
leader, died recently at the age of 80 
years. He was chairman of the board 
and former president of the First Na- 
tional Bank here. 

Mr. Scheve began work with the 
bank as assistant cashier, then became 
cashier and president. He is credited 
with saving the bankrupt local tele- 
phone company and developing it into 
a modern, efficient operation. Mr. 
Scheve also is credited with being one 
of the investors who made possible 
the re-awakening of the Bartelso Oil 
field several years ago. 

His civic contributions were cli- 
maxed by the donation of 43 acres to 
the city of Mascoutah as a park site 
several years ago. The park now bears 
his name and includes a swimming 
pool built by the Chamber of Com- 
merce last year. Mr. Scheve was born 


here on September 18, 1878. 
* 


Denver, Colorado—Work is un- 
der way on the Lakeside National 
Bank, first new bank to receive a na- 
tional charter in 22 years in the met- 
ropolitan Denver area. Opening of the 
institution is scheduled for mid-Sep- 
tember. 

The bank was organized by a group 
headed by J. K. Weckbaugh and Don 
Carney. Mr. Weckbaugh is chairman 
of the board and Mr. Carney is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Englewood. Mr. Carney will be presi- 
dent of the new bank and Mr. Weck- 
baugh chairman of the board. Lake- 
side bank will have drive-in and walk- 
up facilities and will have extended 
banking hours on Friday. 
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ALL DRESSED UP and overflowing with well wishers is the lobby of the Bank 





of the Commonwealth in Detroit at its recent open house following extensive 


bank remodeling. Hostesses presented favors to guests during the o 
conducted them on tours through the bank, headquarters for 26 


n house and 
es in Detroit 


and Highland Park. Exterior of the building has been refaced with gray-green 
granite from sidewalk to the fourth floor. The bank’s main, mezzanine and vault 
floors have been remodeled with extensive use of marble, metal and vinyl, ac- 
cented by walnut paneling. Total cost of the refurbishing was set at $1 million. 


Los Angeles, California—Sev- 
eral changes in staff of the Fidelity 
Bank of Los Angeles have been an- 
nounced. Murray L. Tanner is presi- 
dent of the institution while Stanley 
M. Stalford, formerly president and 
chairman of the board, remains as 
chairman of the board and as chief 
executive officer. 

Thomas E. Lee has been elected 
vice president, Harry Coffey named 
cashier and Joseph E. Valk elevated 
from assistant secretary to secretary. 
Mr. Lee formerly was with First West- 
ern Bank of Bellflower and Mr. Cof- 
fey formerly was with the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Jose, and Main 
and Company, certified public ac- 
countants. 

& 


Boston, Massachusetts—Arthur 
E. Gilman, president and treasurer of 
the Bay State Abrasive Products Com- 
pany of Westboro, has been named a 
director of the Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


Miami, Florida—A stock divi- 
dend of 25 per cent has been approved 
for Riverside Bank of Miami by the 
board of directors. The dividend will 
be paid from undivided profits and 
after the transfer, capital stock will be 
$625,000 and surplus, $625,000. The 
bank paid a 3314 per cent dividend 
in 1954. These stock dividends are in 
addition to the regular semiannual 
cash dividends, directors announced. 


Miami, Florida—Announcement 
is made of the election of Joseph E. 
Gautier and Francis J. Giuffrida as 
assistant cashiers of Riverside Bank 
of Miami. Mr. Gautier was born in 
Miami, graduated from Miami high 
school, attended the University of 
Florida and served in the army. Mr. 
Giuffrida was born in Binghamton, 
New York, graduated from high 
school there, attended Alfred Uni- 
versity and served in the navy. Both 
are active in the American Institute 
of Banking and work in the bank’s 
business development department. 


Helena, Montana—Nicholes Bar- 
ovich, 37, Western Life Insurance 
Company general agent in Missoula, 
has been named the company’s super- 
intendent of agencies in Arizona ef- 
fective September 1, Loane J. Ran- 
dall, regional sales vice president, an- 
nounced. Mr. Barovich’s headquarters 
will be in Phoenix. 


Chicago, Illinois—Edward Malo 
has been appointed assistant trust 
officer and assistant secretary of La- 
Salle National Bank of Chicago, an- 
nounces Harold Meidell, president. 
Mr. Malo will continue with his du- 
ties in the corporate trust division 
of the bank’s trust department. He 
has been employed by the bank since 
February of 1957. 
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San Diego, California—Thomas 
W. Sefton, executive vice president 
of San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank, has been elected president of 
the San Diego Clearing House Asso- 
ciation for 1959-1960. 

Other new officers are Anderson 
Borthwick, president First National 
Trust and Savings Bank, first vice 
president; A. J. Sutherland, senior 
vice president, San Diego Division 
of Security-First National Bank, sec- 
ond vice president; A. P. Provost, 
vice president, First National Trust 
and Savings Bank, secretary-treasur- 
er and manager; and A. C. Wood, 
vice president and cashier First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager. 

George F. Wilson, cashier of San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank, was 
elected Operations Committee chair- 
man for the ensuing fiscal year. 


Chicago, Illinois — Vernon R. 
Loucks, an attorney, has been elected 
to the board of directors of Merchan- 
dise National Bank of Chicago, Pres- 
ident Kenneth K. Du Vall announced. 

Mr. Loucks is a director of Vic- 
tor Adding Machine Company, and 
is past president of the Union League 
Club, Kenilworth Board of Educa- 
tion, Kenilworth Community Fund, 
Chicago Memorial Hospital and Irv- 
ing Park Boulevard YMCA. He is in 
private practice and is a member of 
the American, Illinois State and Chi- 
cago Bar Associations. 





“But, dear, I haven’t even borrowed 
the money yet.” 
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FOLLOWING their election at the 69th annual convention of the Minnesota 
Bankers Association in St. Paul, the officers posed for this INDEPENDENT BANKER 
photo. From left: Association President Harold L. Hanson, president of the First 
National Bank, Baudette; Vice President George N. Reppe, president of the First 
State Bank of Grand Meadow; Treasurer Clarence J. Elsenpeter, president of the 
First National Bank at Walker, and Ken Wales, MBA executive secretary. 





Cornelius, North Carolina— 
Jackson H. Sherrill, president of the 
Bank of Cornelius, and a prominent 
textile executive, died recently in a 
Charlotte hospital. Mr. Sherrill was 
born on June 4, 1909. 

He also was president of Cornelius 
Building and Loan Association, vice 
president of Sherrill Yarn Mills, a 
director of Gem Yarn Mill Company, 
vice president of the Pine State Yarn 
Mills and president of Fairmaid Mills. 
He resided at Davidson, North Caro- 
lina. 


San Diego, California—Forty- 
sixth anniversary of the founding of 
United States National Bank of San 
Diego was recently observed when 
officers took occasion to note its rapid 
growth since the depression years. 

Melvin N. Wilson, president, said 
the bank’s progress was steady but 
unspectacular during its early years. 
In 1933, its resources stood at $1,- 
717,000. That year its control was 
acquired by C. Arnholt Smith and As- 
sociates and a program of planned 
expansion begun. Total resources as 
of April 20 this year stood at more 
than $135 million with deposits of 
more than $125 million. 


Who’s Objective? 
Every question has two sides—ex- 
cept those which concern us person- 
ally. 


BANK BREAKS 
TIME BARRIER 


First National Bank of Englewood, 
Colorado, is creating a stir among 
Denver area bankers with its “night 
and day” banking on Friday, with 
hours of business from 10 a.m. to 8 
p.m. that day. 

Don Carney, president, said the 
new hours coincide with store hours 
of many Englewood merchants, and 
should benefit these businesses be- 
cause of the additional traffic created 
by the bank. Englewood bank was 
the first to break the 3 p.m. banking 
barrier in Colorado, Mr. Carney 
said, and again is first with its 10- 
hour banking days on Fridays. 

Complete banking services are of- 
fered, including safe deposit vaults, 
loan departments, deposit and with- 
drawal windows as well as drive-up 
windows. A Denver Post article said 
the First National move is expected to 
be watched closely by other banks 
in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Carney pointed out that the 
First of Englewood pioneered Friday 
night banking services in 1953 when 
its directors voted to reopen the bank 
at 6 p.m. and stay open until 8 p.m. 
on Fridays. 

A number of ads in newspapers of 
the region, both in black and white 
and color, preceded the move to the 
new hours. Each ad stressed the fact 
the bank was offering “night and 
day banking” on Fridays. 
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Stock Company Has Management Prod 


That A Mutual Doesn’t Possess 


The Old Man had never been on the 
wrong side of the Tax Equality pic- 
ture. He had never felt that his bank 
should be granted some concession 
to reduce its taxes. He simply wanted 
to get a lot of other people to paying 
their just part of the cost of running 
this huge bureaucracy called “Gov- 
ernment.” 

He came over one day to see me 
and wanted to talk in the general 
area of credit unions, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loans and organi- 
zations which enjoy special tax priv- 
ileges. 

“Where could one get hold of an 
operating statement from a savings 
and loan association?” he asked me. 

“Well, it’s not impossible, but near- 
ly so. It would depend on how much 
steam you wanted to put behind a 
move to get one, if you are just a 
plain ‘outsider.’ You could probably 
get a group of 10 or 15 persons dedi- 
cated to the extraction of information 
from management and, by dint of 
perserverance, coupled with an extra- 
ordinary amount of guts, finally force 
some kind of operating statement out 
of management, since you and your 
group could legally be ‘shareholders’. 


Dearth of Public Statements 


It would depend how rough you 
want to play. But, generally, oper- 
ating statements aren’t given out for 
public consumption. The trustees of 
savings banks are a self-perpetuating 
group and a depositor, not being an 
owner of shares, might never be able 
to get hold of an operating statement 
there. From a savings and loan asso- 
ciation, you might. It’s not easy.” 

However, I told him that there are 
mutual organizations which publish 
fairly good operating statements. I 
showed him a statement which I had 
just received from one of the largest 
mutual life insurance companies in 
the United States. Of course, it did 
not list compensation of officers and 
directors, but it did give other rea- 
sonable information. It was fairly 
comprehensive and it did give oper- 
ating figures. 
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He studied it for several minutes. 
The Old Man is sometimes slow, but 
he is thorough. “That’s pretty good, 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes, from one standpoint, it’s 
good. From another, it stinks.” 

He perked up a little at the word 
“stinks”. I could tell he was inter- 
ested and that he expected me to ex- 
plain. 


Stock Company Excels 


I handed him another comparable 
statement from another life insurance 
company. This last one, however, was 
the statement of a stock company. It 
had thousands of stockholders. Pa- 
tiently, I turned through the two 
statements and showed him compa- 
rable figures. (I have disguised here 
the totals by using an identical multi- 
plying fraction on the figures of each 
statement, but the relationship, one 
to the other, is the same.) 

The stock company had $8 billion 
plus in insurance in force; the mu- 
tual had $18 billion plus. The stock 
company’s total receipts were $224 
million; the mutual receipts were 
$822 million. The stock company set 
aside $39 million in reserves. The 
mutual set aside $164 million. 

And now we get to the meat in the 
coconut. The stock company’s expense 
of doing business, including all taxes 
and every kind of miscellaneous ex- 
pense, was $38 million; the mutual 
spent, for the same purposes, $130 
million. Finally, the stock company 
paid out nearly $4 million in divi- 
dends and after that passed almost as 


much to earned surplus as did the 
mutual company. To be exact, the 
stock company passed earnings of 
$18,117,892 to surplus, while the mu- 
tual passed $20,223,547 to surplus. 

On twice as much business, 
with well over three times (3.6 
times) the income and with 
about four times the expense of 
the stock company, the mutual 
could not match the stock com- 
pany’s performance because, 
when the stock company’s divi- 
dend to stockholders is added to 
its increase in surplus, the stock 
company actually surpassed the 
performance of the mutual com- 
pany by one million, six hun- 
dred thousand. 

“Whew - - - ew! What do you 
know about that?” 


Management's Conscience 


He didn’t mean to ask a question, 
but I answered him just the same. “A 
lot. I know that where there is no 
restraining force upon management, 
management soon loses its conscience. 
This is just as true in the world of 
finance as it is in labor or any other 
segment of the economy.” 

“T see,” he mused. “Don’t these 
mutual policyholders have any voice 
in management?” he asked. 

“Just about as much as a Federal 
Reserve stockholder has,” I said. 
“It’s a myth, a fiction. There is no 
substance to the idea.” 

“Did the mutual pay any policy 
dividends?” 

“Yes. Policy dividends of $97 mil- 
lion were paid, but these came from a 
reservoir of income that was $598 
million larger than the income of the 
stock company.” 

“I see - - -.” He spoke slowly. He 
was thinking. 

I said, “The mutual, if it lived up 
to its charter provisions, would be 
able to sell insurance at a much lower 
cost, perhaps one-half the cost, of the’ 
stock company, but they prefer not to 
do it that way. They take in $3.60 to 
the stock company’s $1.00. They pay 
back some policy dividends, but keep 
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an expense account that is higher by 
almost exactly the amount paid back 
in policy dividends.” 

“Proving what?” 


King-Size Share 


“Well, it at least proves that they 
are ready to meet the policyholders 
half way. Less than a hundred officers 
and directors share about the same 
amount as all the mutual policy own- 
ers—and these policy owners are 
numbered by millions. Roughly, it’s 
a 50/50 split, half for management 
and half for the policy owners. There 
are no stockholders.” 

“That’s interesting,” he said. “Does 
this report list the names of the di- 
rectors?” 

“See for yourself.” I turned to the 
pages which listed the directorate of 
the mutual. 

“Look at them names!” He almost 
shouted. “Just look at ’em.” 

“I’ve been looking at ’em for 
years,” 

“Look at ’em,” he continued. “Just 
look at ’em. Look at the connections.” 

He wasn’t even aware of what he 
was saying. His surprise was genu- 
ine. He read each name carefully. 

“IT must apologize,” he said. 

“For what?” 


Names Tell the Story 


“Well,’—and he looked ’way off— 
“sometimes I think you are too hard 
when you talk about Big Business 
and interlocking directorates and 
monopoly and ‘birds of a feather’. . .” 

I cut him off. “I didn’t say any- 
thing about Big Business . . or birds 
“You didn’t have to,” he cut me 
off. “That page right there speaks for 
itself. It tells the story. That settles it 
for me. I’ll never doubt your state- 
ments again. Look at them names!” 

“Well, don’t feel bad about it. You 
are not by yourself. There are lots of 
people who never took time to check 
up on these things. That's what makes 
it so easy. Lots of people look at these 
published reports, but they never ac- 
tually see them!” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. I’ve 
read a thousand, but I’ve never really 
seen one before today. It’s a new ex- 
perience for me.” 

I could see resolution in his face 
as he said “Good-bye”. The Old Man 
intended to start “seeing” as. well as 
“looking”. 
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MEET O.K. 








JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 17) 


also have copies of the manual. It 
is used, too, by banks in New York 
and Alaska. 

Even a partial listing of the affilia- 
tions Mr. Johnson has in his com- 
munity indicates the wide range of 
his civic and service activities. He 
belongs to the Rotary and Lions 
Club; the Whitefish Bay Club, a 
men’s service organization; the 
Shorewood Service Club and the 
Bank Executives Club of Milwaukee 
County. He is a member of the Tem- 
ple Stamp Club and serves as an 
auxiliary policeman in Whitefish 
Bay. He is a trustee of the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 


Hobbies Help Fitness 


Now 55, Mr. Johnson packs 170 
pounds on a 5 foot, 10 inch frame. 
Bicycle riding and gardening, two of 
his hobbies, help keep him fit. He 
counts stamp collecting as another 
hobby. 

He was born on a farm near Bea- 
ver dam, was graduated from high 
school in Milwaukee and began his 
banking career as a bookkeeper in 
the old North Avenue State Bank, 
Milwaukee, a job that also includes 
taking care of the fires, sweeping and 
mopping the floors whenever the jani- 
tor was off. 

From 1926 to 1932 he was with 
the old Bank of Shorewood, another 
Milwaukee suburb. He became a spe- 
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cial deputy commissioner of banking 
for Wisconsin in 1933 and held that 
post until he joined the Whitefish 
Bay Bank in 1937. 

Mr. Johnson and his wife, Ceal, 
have two sons: O. K. Jr., 28, a Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Law School 
graduate who is assistant vice presi- 
dent of the American Bank and Trust 
Company, Racine, and Gerald, 26, 
who teaches speech correction at five - 
schools in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
There also are two grandchildren. 


Group Formed 
To Finance 
Country Banks 


Formation of the Bankers Finan- 
cial Corporation to provide a financ- 
ing service for purchase of control- 
ling and minority interest in country 
banks has been announced. 

President of the new firm, Walter 
R. Olson of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, 
said, “We feel that our service will be 
of considerable interest to independ- 
ent bankers because it will help to 
provide capital for the purchase of a 
bank. It will help with interim financ- 
ing and enable local investors to ac- 
quire investments in the banking 
field.” 

Mr. Olson is president of the W. 
R. Olson Company and the Security 
State Bank of Fergus Falls. Vice pres- 
ident is A. L. Garnaas of Sheyenne, 
North Dakota. He is executive vice 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants State Bank of Sheyenne, pres- 
ident of the Farmers State Bank of 
Maddock and vice president of the 
North Dakota Bankers Association. 

Mr. Olson said the corporation is 
not a bank holding company and that 
it will hold only minority interests in 
banks in Minnesota and neighboring 
states. The corporation also expects 
to have investments in bank-associ- 
ated insurance agencies, finance and 
small loan companies and other fi- 
nancial and insurance companies. 

“It is expected that the principal 
investments, however, will be in the 
stocks of country banks,” Mr. Olson 
said. “Because of large capitalization 
which makes it difficult for an indi- 
vidual to purchase control of a bank, 
we feel that there is a definite need 
of our service.” 
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Main Illustration: Garrison Dam Site. 






Upper Left: Intake for Power Plant. 


Lower Right: Surge tanks, power plant and overflow control. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


When completed, the two hundred million dollar We, at Marquette are dedicated to these same pro- 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota will be the world’s gressive attitudes. We like to feel that as partners to 
over three hundred forty correspondent bankers of 
the Ninth Federal Reserve System, we too, share in 
the responsibilities involved in area-wide community 


largest earth-filled dam and will be one of the key 
units in the plan for control and development of the 
great water resources of the Missouri River Basin. 
This huge project with its 200-mile reservoir will development. 

convert about a million acres of semi-arid land into a Our assumed obligation becomes an activated 
well-watered area suitable for intense cultivation. reality when we have the opportunity of providing 
Electrical energy for a city of 1,200,000 will be pro- fast, dependable and efficient correspondent banking 
duced, making available power for the expansion of — services to our . . . Partners in Progress! 

old and the building of new industries. We invite you to become our PARTNER IN PROGRESS! 
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ANNUUNCES i... ... 


These four steps will provide many time- and money-saving benefits in your bookkeeping department. 


The National ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC* 
Machine offers many advantages of one-run electron- 
ically controlled posting . .. providing IMMEDIATE 
time- and money-saving benefits—reduced operating 
costs, reduced floor space requirements, reduced effort. 

With ALPHA-DIGIT COMPARISON, the value 
of your customer’s name remains intact. Alpha-Digit 
Comparison provides EQUAL FACILITY to use either 
the alphabetical or numerical method best suited to 
your bank’s requirements. 
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IMMEDIATE additional benefits are yours when Na- 
tional’s Automatic Ledger Feeder is attached to your 
Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine. This combina- 
tion feeds and sorts Post-Tronic forms, accumulates 
totals when taking trial balances and when transferring 
balances at end-of-period processing. One operator 
can monitor several automated units, thus reducing 
operating costs in your bookkeeping operation. 





National’s new development—the ALPHA-DIGIT 
ADDING MACHINE with TAPE RECORDER— 
is the vital link leading to Alpha-Digit Automation. 

After your ON US items have been proved and fine- 
sorted into sequential order, your operator simply lists 
checks and deposits, indexing for each item significant 
letters along with the amount. 

This information . . . captured in sequential order on 
punched paper tape...is the “electronic language” 
medium for Alpha-Digit Automation. 





This tape is then fed into the automated Alpha-Digit 
POST-TRONIC Tape Reader, and electronic controls 
are set in motion. 

The posting of checks and deposits . . . with positive 
Alpha-Digit account-to-item comparison .. . is elec- 
tronically controlled by National’s Fully Automated 
Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine. 


National’s step-by-step program of Full Automation is ready 
TODAY to meet your requirements. You can obtain IMME- 
DIATE money-saving and other benefits now by installing the 
Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine . . . the nucleus for your 
automation program. 


Ask your National representative to survey your bookkeeping re- 
quirements and explain National's step-by-step automation program. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 








